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Memorabilia. 


s WHEN a new book comes out I read an 
old one’’—who said that? The dic- 
tionaries don’t tell us. But ‘ The Pollock- 
Holmes Letters ’ having come out we read, for 
their sake, ‘ The Etchingham Letters ’ (1899) 
by Ella Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick 
ollock. In his letters to Judge Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Sir Frederick doesn’t tell all that 
we should like to know. He just mentions 
his collaborator as ‘‘ the charming lady (an 
invalid, more’s the pity) who had the idea of 
writing a book in really exchanged letters, 
and did me the honour of choosing me as the 
partner.’ An ideal partnership it was, re- 
sulting in a perfect little work of art, which 
we will only not call a novel or novelette in 
oy form because in the other novels of 
that species the letters have not been convinc- 
ing as letters, and these are. They are, almost 
all of them, exchanged between an elder sister 
living in London with a tiresome step-mother, 
and a brother, recently retired from the In- 
dian political service and living with his 
young daughter in Wessex ; his son is at Eton. 
The brother and sister are thoroughly nice 
people, as intellectually equal as possible— 
and the letters—family gossipy letters—are 
concerned with people as nice, not so nice, 
tiresome, or horrid. Fresh from a reading of 
‘Lady Susan ’ one says at first that the book 
is Jane Austen and milk-and-water: that 
milk of human kindness which Jane Austen’s 
cleverness so successfully conceals, but as the 
stories develop—we mean the stories in the 
‘Etchingham Letters ’—one doesn’t sigh for 
Jane Austen’s wit, and at the end one doesn’t 
think of milk-and-water, but (as some poet 
puts it) of ‘‘sharp honey assuaged with 
milk.’” And we may as well say here as later 
—although we have implied it already in 





speaking of an ideal partnership and a work 
of art and intellectual equality—that the 
sister’s letters are as good as the brother’s, 
and that if the book had been published 
anonymously no one would have suspected a 
joint authorship. Since Sir Frederick speaks 
of the lady’s having taken him into partner- 
ship, we conclude that the credit of the in- 
vention of the story is hers. 

Besides creating characters, and not 
the characters of the two epistolers only, the 
letters are bookish letters: he writes to her 
of Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan’ and they discuss its 
appropriate re-binding. He parodies Maeter- 
linck deliciously in French. She enjoys this, 
but makes a plea in mitigation—that Maeter- 
linck the dramatist was a satirist—of which 
we fear he has never had the benefit. She 
asks her brother for the right reading of the 
dirge in Ford’s ‘Broken Heart’; he 
teases her with two literary questions: he 
allows her three guesses as to that ‘‘ one of 
Tennyson’s minor poems, a pretty late one, 
which I fancy the general public never cared 
for—as absolute a piece of workmanship as 
can be found in any modern author for lan- 
guage, verse, and felicity—one that no other 
man could have done.’’ She goes out to buy 
a complete Tennyson, and makes three wrong 
suggestions, as we ourselves did, although we 
fully admit the accuracy of Sir Richard 
Etchingham’s characterization. Later he asks 
her what living woman poet it is (besides 
Mary A. F. Robinson) whose verses have the 
true singing quality. We hoped it would 
prove to be Alice Meynell. Again we were 
wrong. It was Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

Once only does her perfect sweetness fail her 
as it never has done under her step-mother’s 
selfishness alone. But she too (like Ford’s 
heroine) has a broken heart: she is in Scot- 
land near the place where her lover was killed 
by a gun-accident, and none of her family 
seem to remember him. And her brother seems 
to have forgotten her birthday. But he has | 
forgotten neither, and writes to her: 

You say the dead are forgotten; are you not un- 
just to the remembrance of the few—those who 
ought to remember—in confounding it with the 
large inert oblivion of the multitude? No, our 
dead are not forgotten: least of all, perhaps, when 
least present to our conscious thought. None of us 
can really sound the depths of his own memory. 
They have entered into our lives and work with us, 
and all that we do is their tribute. 





If it is the author of a book on Spinoza 
who writes that, the sister achieves something 
as Christianly sweet as Miss Bates’s unresent- 
ment of Emma’s impatience. We hope that 
some readers will go to the book to find it. 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


SOME NOTES ON CHAPMAN’S 
POEMS. 


ISS Bartlett’s notes in the volume 
reviewed later throw welcome light on 
these dark poems. Anything like complete 
illustration is impossible when so many pas- 
sages must remain obscure ; the following notes 
are meant to supplement hers, and if some- 
times my view is different, surely here, if 
anywhere, opinions may differ. 

“H. in C.’ 41. ‘‘ Cannae”’ is a correction 
of ‘‘ Cannas,’’ the form doubtless used by C.., 
as by Lyly in ‘ Euphues,’ Burton in ‘ Anat. 
Mel.’, and ‘ Mirror for M.’, where modern 
editors give ‘‘ Canna’s field ’’! The Catalogue 
in C.’s Iliad has many such forms, of which 
‘“‘ Delphos ’’ is the most inveterate. See ‘N. 
and Q.’, clxxi. 2665. 

ibid. 45. ‘‘ Armd Earth in steele, and 
made her like the skies, That two Auroraes 
did in one day rise.’’ C. has used this con- 
ceit in ‘Il.’ 19, 351, ‘‘ Earth laught to see 
her face so like the sky.’’ With the second 
line cf. Milton, “‘ seems another morn risen 
on mid-noon,’’ but Dante had been before 
both. 

ibid. 462. ‘‘ He [mind] is the Ganemede, 
the birde of Iove, Rapt to his soveraigne’s 
bosom for his love.’’ The first ‘‘ his’’ is for 
C.’s “‘ her’; but in ‘ Eugenia,’ 742, gloss the 
eagle is feminine as here. The couplet illus- 
trates C.’s (or printer’s) terrible punctuation, 
which the Editor largely retains; the sense 
is ‘‘ Ganymede whom the eagle bore to Jove.”’ 

‘Ovid’s B.’ In the second line of the last 
introductory sonnet for ‘“‘ She ’’ read ‘‘ He,”’ 
referring to Cupid; ‘‘love’’ should be 
‘*Love.’? These little poems are absent from 
Shepherd’s text. 

ibid. 6. Some such structure is described by 


J. Hanway, ‘ Journal,’ letter 31, ‘‘ an obelisk 


of 120 feet . . . has a mythra, or sun, of six 
feet diameter, in gilded copper, on the top.”’ 

ibid. 11, 5. Why not keep “ rounde’’? 
The scene was a round arbour, a soft en- 
flowered bank. ‘‘ Arbour ’’ had several senses. 
See ‘ 0.E.D.’ 

ibid, 19, 6. Observe that ‘‘ notes’ is voca- 
tive, as ‘‘ stones ’’ in the line before. 

ibid, 28, 9. ‘* Tho oft, mens natures notes, 
please more than Art.” Read “‘ men,” 
nature’s notes oft please men. 
ibid, 39. The purifying effect of unicorn’s 





horn appears again in the prose ded. of 
‘ Achilles Shield.” Parrot on ‘ Bussy,’ 2, 1, 
119, quotes Aelian for the belief. 

ibid. 41. ‘‘ Fruitfull entrails.” Virgil’s 
fecunda viscera, which C. has not improved 
by omitting poenis. 

ibid. 54, 
Contentment is our heaven, and all our deedes 
Bend in that circle, seld or never closde, 
More then the letter in the word preceedes, 
And to conduce that compasse is reposde. 

More force and art in utie joyned with love, 
Then thrones with wisdome, ioyes of them composde 

Are armes more proofe gainst any griefe we 

prove, 

Then all their virtue-scorning miserie 
Or iudgements graven in Stoick gravitie, 
The note well explains, ‘‘ the Circle of man’s 
Contentment is not fully closed any more 
than is the letter C which ‘ preceedes’ in the 
word Contentment.’’ But the next words, 
“and suggest the complete circle of the com- 
pass,” take no account of what follows, which 
is left unexplained. If we destroy the full 
stop after 1. 4, and write a semi-colon after 
‘“‘wisdome,”’ we get this sense: ‘‘ Beauty 
combined with love can better complete our 
contentment than wisdom and kingly power.” 
I would further destroy the hyphen in 1. 8, 
and paraphrase: ‘‘ Joys made up of them 
protect us better against any troubles we 
experience than the Stoic virtue which con- 


sists in scorning misery.’’ The final pun is 
characteristic. 
ibid. 65, 7. ‘*‘ None can peculier ioy, Yet 


all must steale it.’’ The note makes a verb of 
‘‘peculier,’’ and no one would venture to 
limit the freaks of so tyrannical a lord of 
words. But as C. uses ‘“‘ joy” often for 
‘‘enjoy,’’ it is simpler to take ‘ peculier” 
as a noun. 

ibid. 69. ‘‘ Herewith she rose like an 
Autumnale  Starre.’’ Contrast Shelley, 
‘ Adonais,’ 199, ‘‘ She rose like an autumnal 
mist,”’ with Keats, ‘ Endymion,’ 1. 990, “he 
rose, faint-smiling like a star Through 
autumn mists.”’ 

ibid. 87, 8. ‘‘ We live not for ourselves.” 
A favourite thought of C.; ef. ‘ Guiana ’.60, 
and sonnet to Lennox, ‘‘ None ever lived by 
self-love.’? Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 4, 6, 81, 
Nemo sibi nascitur. 

ibid, 89, 8. ‘Ayre too much rarefied 
breakes forth in fire.” Another ‘‘pet notion ; 
cf. ‘H. and L.’ 4, 242, ‘Rev. Bussy,’ 1, 2, 
17, ‘Hynm Herm.’. 637; and the gloss o™ 
‘Od.’ 8, 373 should read ‘“ Aire rarefied 
turns fire,” for the meaningless ‘“‘ first.” 

C. may have got the idea from Plutarch, 
‘de Def. Or.’. 32, or Ovid, ‘ Met.’, 15, 248. 
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ibid. 99. The image of spreading circles in 
water may very well have reached C. via 
Sylvester, but it occurs in Plutarch, Seneca, 
Silius Italicus and Boethius, as well as Dio- 
genes Laertius, 

ibid. 103, 5. ‘*‘ The sences Emperor, sweet 
Feeling.’’ Cf. Drayton, ‘ Idea,’ 29, ‘‘ touch- 


ing. . . the King of sences.’’ The sonnet is 
C.’s subject in epitome. 

P. 132, 1. 30. ‘‘ Nobles”? is C.’s_ pet 
“noblesse ’’; cf. ‘‘ happines’’ just below. 


‘Coronet,’ 3, 1. ‘‘ The deadily vices.’’ In 
the usual list of seven C. substitutes Drunken- 
ness for Envy. In ‘ Eugenia,’ 755, they are 
oddly associated with the Pleiades; cf. ibid. 
891. I would read in 1. 4 “with her’ for 
“with them.” 

ibid. 10, 4. The note tells us that some 
copies omit the colon after ‘‘ ignorant.” That 
would lead to the sense, ‘‘ As not knowing 
that the true Muses have been at their best in 
drama.’ Read a full stop after 1. 4. 

‘H, and L.’ 3, 123. ‘A rich disparent 
Pentackle she weares.’’ Not ‘‘ a diverse five- 
pointed star,’’ as Sir E. K. Chambers glosses 
it. The note has the true sense of the adjec- 
tive, but says nothing of the noun. Undoubt- 
edly it is here a garment, as was Eunomia’s 
in C.’s ‘ Mask.’ Cf, ‘ H. in C.’, 517. A note 
to ‘Marmion,’ 3, 20, quotes Reginald Scot 
thus: ‘‘ A pentacle is a piece of fine linen, 
folded with five corners, according to the five 
senses, and suitably inscribed with char- 
acters.’” 

ibid. 268. ‘‘ This one vice of ours, That 
forms the thought, and swaies the counten- 
ance, Rules both our motion and our utter- 
ance.” How can the soul be called a vice of 
ours? Because a vice is a mechanical device 
for working an apparatus, of which ‘ 0.E.D. 
quotes a figurative use from Overbury. 

ibid. 297. Three times at least Greene so 
describes the attitude of the sad, e.g., 
‘Tsabel’s Ode,’ ‘‘ Head on hand might I see, 
Elbow leaned on her — C. uses “‘ hand 
in |, 297 for arm or elbow. 

ibid. 336. ‘‘ Neptunes skies.’’ Cf. ‘Od.’, 
4, §25, ‘Il.’, 1, 375 (1598); also ‘‘ the fishie 
skies.”” . . . . ” 

ibid. 4 arg. ‘‘ Eronusis, Dissimulation. 
For the very improbable derivation suggested 
I would prefer eipwvevors a possible alterna- 
tive to <ipwveia, with the right sense. It is 
not in Scapula, and C, had hardly enough 
Greek to form it himself from «ipwvevopar, 


but he may have picked it up somehow. He 
has stranger things. 
“The Furies stopt Leucotes 


ibid, 284. 





—_— —_——_ 





a a protesting swan of Venus. From 
‘ liad,’ 19, 418, where Achilles’ vocal horse 
is similarly cut short. 


ibid. 5, 62. ‘‘ Admired Teras with the 
Ebon Thye.’’ ‘0O.E.D.’ gives one ex. of this 


erroneous use for “‘ ivory.’’ I had hoped for 
some light on this apparently original little 
person and her story. 

ibid, 449. “‘ Bals of Discord ” is explained 
as Atalanta’s apples, with a reference to ‘ T. 
of P.’, 1001; but there a race is in question, 
here a marriage feast, the scene where Discord 
cast the famous apple, since proverbial. 

ibid. 6, 25. ‘‘ Kissing his skipping hand 
with charming skips, That cannot leave, but 
leapes et his lips.’’ The note understands 
‘leave his lips,’ but surely the sense is 
‘‘ leave off,’’ i.e. skipping. 

ibid, 175. The unwary might not notice 
that ‘‘ go’’ means ‘‘ walk,”’ on the thickened 
waves, an outrageous conceit and characteris- 
tic. Of. ‘ Ovid’s B.’, 14, 5. 

ibid. 256. ‘O.E.D.’ does not recognize 
“summed up’ as a sense of “ analysed,” 
but that would suit this place as well as 
‘ Peristeros’ (quoted), and ‘ Coronet,’ 8, 4, 
better than that given. 

‘T. of P.’, 6 “‘ To cast chaste Nettes, on 
th’ impious lust of Mars.” Referring to 
Vulcan’s net in ‘ Od.’, 8, 274. The line shows 
the conventional use of a comma somewhere 
mid way, like that after the fourth foot of 
the fourteener. Cf. ll. 5, 6, 8, 15. 

ibid. 341. ‘In making manners soft, and 
manlike milde, Not suffering humanes to 
runne proude, or wilde.” A rendering of 
‘ Ovid,’ ‘ Ex. P.’, 2, 9, 47, “‘ ingenuas didi- 
cisse fideliter Artes Emollit mores, nec sinit 
esse feros.”” Cf. ‘ A. Lib.’ ep. Ded. 86. 

ibid. 653. ‘‘ Give their lives glad sacrifice.”’ 
Is this C.’s attempt at indulgent genio? 

ibid. 780. ‘Th’ only cause That neither 
humane nor celestial lawes Drawe man more 
compasse; is his own slack bent T’intend no 
more his proper Regiment.’’ Cf, ‘ Eugenia,’ 
660, ‘‘ (he) at no time finds unbent, no, nor, 
undrawne, even compasse, his rackt minde.’’ 
Among adverbial uses of ‘‘ compasse,”’ 
‘O.E.D.’ does not give ‘‘ to draw (a bow) 
compasse,’’ meaning to its full stretch. In 
the first passage the man is the bow, in the 
second his mind. What a debauch of commas! 

ibid. 912. ‘If, that contradiction (by the 
God of men) Of all the Lawe, and Prophets, 
layd upon the tempting Lawyer.”’ The refer- 
ence being to ‘ Matth.’’, 22, 35 ff., the Editor 
seems over-scrupulous in refusing Shepherd’s 
“* contraction,’’ which mends both metre and 
sense; ‘‘summary”’ is the meaning. Cf. ‘T. 
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of P.’, 625. 

ibid. 1183. Spondanus on ‘ Iliad,’ 10, 274, 
had told C. of the heron being sacred to 
* Minerva.’ 

ibid. 79. ‘‘ Quarrie.”” Cf. ‘Od.’ 11, 812. 
of Sisyphus’ boulder. ‘Chabot,’ 1, 2, 43 

‘Hymn to Xt.’ 148. ‘‘ Game”’=prize, as 
in ‘ Eugenia,’ 579. 

ibid. 300. Cf. ‘ Andr. Lib.’, 181. 

‘Virgil’s Epigram’ is in fact Ausonius’ 
tenth Idyll. Lines 30 ff. embody the famous 
Ubi lapsus? Quid feci ? 

“A Great Man,’ 16. The Editor’s self- 
restraint is wonderful. Not to read ‘‘devil’’! 

‘Of Play.’ In the note auritam is clearly a 
misprint of avaritiam. 

“Of Wine and Women,’ 16. The note deals 
with ‘‘ Lenaeus,”’ but ‘‘ Lyaeus’’ was an 
even commoner title of Bacchus. 

‘ Epicedium,’ 13, ‘‘ Heaven open’d, and 
but show’d him to our eyes.’”’ Virgil’s osten- 
dent terris hunc tantum fata, of Marcellus. 

ibid. 289. ‘‘ Ah, that thy grey-ripe yeeres 
Had made of all, Caesarean Commentares, 
(More than can now be thogt) in fact to 
enroule.’’? The note takes ‘‘ Commentares ”’ 
for commentaries, but in ‘Iliad,’ ‘to the 
Reader,’ 132, it means commentators (com- 
mentarit). ‘‘ Would that you had lived so 
long as to turn all men into historians like 
Caesar, to set down as done more than we 
can now even imagine.’’ The brackets seem 
quite wrong. 

ibid, 375. This Fever ‘‘ begot of Erebus 
and uglie Night’’ might éncourage those 
who would give Milton’s Melancholy Erebus 
for father rather than Cerberus. 

ibid. 474 gloss. ‘‘ Not being satis compos- 
mentis Portice in this,’’ said of a critic. For 
the mysterious Portice write poetice, not 
poetically sound in judgement. 

ibid. 495. Shepherd’s “‘ heigtning’’ to 
rhyme with “‘ lightning ’’ would seem certain. 

ibid. 548. ‘‘ Fled was now all Colour from 
his cheekes; yet fed His spirit, his sight: 
with dying now, he cast On his kind King 
and Father.’’ For ‘‘ with’’ read ‘‘ which,”’ 
referring to ‘‘sight.”” In ‘ Eugenia,’ 1017 
the Editor corrects ‘‘ which’ to ‘‘ with.”’ 

ibid, 559. The rhyme of “debt” and 
‘“‘ kept ’’ should be noted by those who find C. 
in Rckadainnes 

ibid. 630. ‘‘ Issue Royall, and exempt from 
freres.’’ Swinburne naturally boggled at that 
last word. Why not read ‘‘ peeres’’? Royal 
and peerless. 

‘ Eugenia,’ 5. Fame’s house comes from 
‘ Ovid,’ ‘ Met.’, 12, 29, 42. 


each extreame, The parting vertues.’’ 
note takes ‘‘ parting”’ for ‘‘ departing,’’ and 
ignores the preceding words. Surely we have 
Aristotle’s famous view of virtues as means 
between vices, virtues that separate extremes, 
ibid. 55 ff. Nearly all these signs of storms 
can be found by combining Virgil’s first 
Georgic with Aratus as translated by Cicero, 
Some, e.g., the donkey’s ears, may be current 
folk-lore. 

ibid. 65. ‘* Set gone.’’ This speciality of 
C. is very frequent in the Homer. 

ibid. 84. ‘‘ Mole-hill.’’ For long the usual 
word for an Ant-hill. See ‘ N. and Q.’, elxxii, 
382. 

ibid. 100 gloss. Pluma nastans. Why not 
correct this? It is Virgil’s plumas natantes, 
meant for thistledown, but C. takes it for 
feathers and gets his thistledown from Aratus, 


The 


ibid. 114. ‘‘ Rightside’’ is right; see 
Aratus 387, 
ibid. 173. The interesting note on these 


puzzle pictures mixes the two sorts. The 
reference in ‘ Rich. II’ is to the kind that 
must be viewed only sidelong, like Edward 
VI in the National Portrait Gallery, or the 
skull in Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors.”’ 
ibid, 220. This refers back to 1. 203. 
ibid. 497. Cf. Cowley, ‘ The Motto ’— 


Sure I Fame’s trumpet hear: : 
It sounds like the last trumpet, for it can 
Raise up the buried man. 


ibid. 589-94. This tortured version of 
Cleanthes’ famous prayer, got by C. from 
Epictetus, compares ill with F. W. H. 
Myers’s rendering— 

Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeus and holy Fate, | 

Where’er you place my post, to serve or wait; 


Willing I follow; were it not my will, 
A baffled rebel I must follow still. 


Should the last word of |. 594 be ‘‘ show’’? 


ibid. 662. ‘‘ Flying objects, that make 
flight their stay.’’ See the same conceit in 
‘ Tliad,’ 1. 55. 

ibid, 670. ‘‘ As’’ seems to mean “ you act 
as if.’’ 

ibid, 692. ‘‘ But these are never taught, 


till they be lov’d, And we must teach their 
love too.”’ Cf. Wordsworth, ‘ A Poet’s Epi- 
taph,’ ‘‘ And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 

ibid, 715 note. Delete ‘‘ divino.”’ 

ibid. 817 I would accept Shepherd's 
‘‘ counsailares,’’. spelling it so, like ‘‘ com- 
mentares”’ in ‘ Epicedium,’ 289. 

ibid. 842. ‘‘ To give the dor ’’=make game 
of, here with a pun on “‘ dor ’’ — beetle. 





ibid. 46. ‘‘ The cheerefull Graces: and of 





ibid. 849. Shepherd read ‘‘men’s.”? The 
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creatures of night are born to mock men’s 
days. Uf. C. 461. 

ibid, 853. In a text so carelessly printed 
why not accept Shepherd’s ‘‘ wake’’ for 
“make ”’? 

ibid. 864. ‘‘ The lyon-frighting bird”’ 
(Shepherd has “‘ fighting’’!), the cock, as 
reported by Aelian, ‘N.A.’, 3, 31. Sir T. 
Browne has a pleasant chapter on the belief, 
‘Ps, Epid.’, 3, 7. 

ibid. 890. The reference is to Elijah, and 
Shepherd’s insertion of ‘‘not’’ in |. 893 is 
necessary for sense and metre. 

ibid, 951. ‘‘Sound’’ seems quite irrele- 
vant, but ‘‘ forme’’ is not a very likely cor- 
rection. 

ibid. 979. Cf. ‘Hymn to Xt.’, 161. 

ibid. 1017. Cf. ‘Rom. and J.’, 3, 5, 10, 
“jocund day Stands tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops.” 

ibid. 1028. ‘‘ Vulcan guilt houses,’’ i.e., 
houses were lit up for festivities. 

ibid. 1032-8. Have we here references to 
Heywood’s ‘ Golden Age,’ and Day’s ‘ Parlia- 
ment of Bees’? 

‘Andr., Lib.’ Prose pref. ** You 
shall find my Rush as knotty as you 
lust.’” See Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 4, 76. Just 
below C. invites criticism from the judicious 
reader, and goes on, ‘‘ Such shall be rich 
Balms to it, comfort and strengthen the braine 
it bears,’’ where ‘‘it’’ has nothing to refer 
to. Shepherd has ‘‘ Such strokes shall be so 
far from breaking my head, they shall be 
rich balms,’’ etc., with obvious reference to 
‘Ps.’, 141, 6 (Prayer-Book). Where did he 
get this illuminating insertion ? 

ibid. Ep. Ded, 11. From Aeneid, 4, 175, 
viresque acquirit eundo, And again in the 
lines to Nat. Field. 

ibid. (poem), 24. Shift the bracket to come 
after ‘‘hell,’’ thus allowing the Kings and 
Peeres to be subject of ‘ approve.’’ The 
— has shifted a bracket in ‘H. in C.’, 


ibid. 50. James I is invoked. 

ibid, 182. The same figure in ‘ Invective,’ 
64, and ‘ Bussy,’ 2, 1, 5. Parrott’s note on 
‘Chabot,’ 4, 1, 14, deals fully with a kindred 
simile. 

ibid. 192. ‘‘'To tread on pride but with a 
greater pride.’’ -Plato’s reply to Diogenes’ 
words, ‘‘ Thus I trample on Plato’s pride,” 
his fine carpets. 

ibid. 249. Achilles? 

ibid, 369. ‘‘ That most false epiphonem.”’ 
Viz., vox populi vor Dei. Cf. ‘ Justifn.’, 7, 
“the peoples God-voice.’’ Also in ‘ Bussy,’ 
3, 2, 25, and ‘ Caesar and Pompey,’ 1, 2, 31. 





ibid, 528. ‘‘ With his presage.’’ There is 
no ‘‘ he”’ to refer to. Read ‘‘ with this.’ 

ibid. 548. Tove loves not many.’’ Vir- 
gil’s pauci quos aequus amavit Iuppiter. 

‘Just. of P. and A.’, prose introd. 
““Cui lumen ademptum.’”’ Aeneid, 3, 658, of 
Polyphemus. 

Lower down. ‘‘ Invidus superseminavit 
Zizania,” the Vulg. of ‘ Matth.’, 13, 2, 5, 
gives ‘‘ inimicus.”’ 

ibid. 130. ‘‘ Sea-dame ’”’ should be plural; 
all the Nereids were in it. 

‘Vere,’ 28. The common belief that metal 
ore is created by the sun’s rays penetrating 
the earth, ingeniously applied in ‘ Chabot,’ 
1, 2, 80. 

ibid. 5. Virgil’s ‘‘ divisos orbe Britannos.’ 
Cf. ‘ Byron‘s Trag.’ 5, 2, 142. 

‘Guiana,’ 20. Cf. ‘ Genesis,’ 1, 2. 

ibid. 72. ‘ And fear that value will get 
only blows.’’ Read, ‘‘ valure’’ as in 1. 138, 
i.e.. valour, 

‘In Sej.’, 127. ‘‘ Improve=impair, as in 
‘H. and L.’, 3, arg. 

To Nat. Field. ‘‘ Homer’s sea-man”’ is 
said to be Proteus, but he was no man, nor 
‘“‘tost in this lifes rough seas.’’ I think 
Ulysses is intended, his versatility (roAvrporos) 
being the point of similarity to a weather- 
cock. 

‘To Chr. Brooke,’ 21. The reference to 
Perseus (sic) is Persius, ‘ Sat.’, 1, 2. At the 
end of his first dedication to Roydon C. seems 
to refer the phrase to Seneca. 

‘To Grimeston,’ 30. ‘‘ As those illiterate 
Peripaticke (sic) Soules, That all their lives, 
do nought but measure Poules,’’ i.e., peram- 
bulate St. Paul’s, the great lounging place 
for gossip. 

‘To Harriots,’ 33. The use of “ aspire” 
for attain, reach, is frequent in the Homer, 
and cf. ‘ Ovid’s B.’, 62, 2. 

ibid. 207. This sense of ‘‘ unchild,’’ viz., 
deliver, is not given by ‘ N.E.D.’ 

‘ Mem. Verses.’ The last words are altered 
from Seneca. ‘ Thyestes,’ 402, ‘‘ Qui notus 
nimis omnibus, Ignotus moritur sibi,’’ words 
quoted by C. in the pref. to ‘ Juvenal,’ with 
another variation. 

‘Ep. Ded. to Od.’ prose. CC. allows a 
dubious year for the life of a City Poet’s 
work. Did this suggest to Pope the finest 
piece of wit that Hazlitt knew, and whose 
perfection brought tears to Tennyson’s eyes? 
‘“And lived in Settle’s numbers one day 
more.”’ ‘ Dunciad,’ 1, 90. 

‘ Epil. to Od.’, 5. The Argive Ship... 
That bore the Care of all men.” C. gives the 
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Greek in a note on ‘ Hesiod,’ 264, and on 
‘Od.’, 12, 115, where the words are in the 
Greek text. 

‘Ep. Ded. to Hymns,’ 19. ‘‘ Nor virtue 
shines more in a lovely Face.’’ See Aeneid, 
5, 144, ‘‘ Gratior et pulchro veniens in cor- 
pore virtus.”’ 

‘Epil. to Hymns,’ 56. ‘‘ An Arachnean 
Loome, Wrought Spite of Pallas.’’ This use 
of ‘‘ loom ”’ for a woven fabric is not given by 
‘O.E.D.’ Cf. Herrick, ‘ Hesp.’, 186, 15, 
“They weeping spread a lawny loom, And 
closed her up as in a tomb.’’ C. has in mind 
’ the phrase invita Minerva, against the grain. 

ibid. 1. Cf. Daniel, ‘Musophilus’ 577, 
“This is the thing that I was borne to doo.”’ 

Anyone who has waded through these notes 
will have seen that I alter the pointing at 
will. The Editor seems to find sense in C.’s 
weird stops, though she does alter some, with 
careful record. A thorough revision on 
modern lines would help the reader greatly. 
Swinburne did some of that work for Shep- 
herd. But in such obscure stuff the right 
stops are not always easy to hit. There are 
good precedents for such revision. Dr. Boas 
intended to keep Kyd’s punctuation, “‘ but its 
chaotic state made this impossible.’”” Dr. M. 
R. James in reprinting Map altered ‘‘ these 
highly confusing marks.’’ And Mrs. Tillyard 
altered the stops in Milton’s correspondence, 
“being completely at random and frequently 
obscuring the sense.’’ I feel sure that the 
printer had then, as he has sometimes even 
now, much to do with the punctuation. 

A writer who repeats himself so often in- 
vites the collection of parallels; this is often 
a dull business, but there is interest in follow- 
ing C’s pet notions, obtruded even on Homer, 
e.g. the antithesis of power and will, light- 
ning against death, making lanes through 
enemies, news-mongering, the simile of a sun- 
struck cottage or glade, ship-wreck in har- 
bour, river simile, camels with horns. Of these 
the last three are well treated in the notes ; 
the first occurs some thirty times in the works ; 
it came home to him. 

So I leave a valuable book from which I 
have learnt much, and to which it is an 
honour to add a few trifles. 


Georce G. LOANE. 


HERALDRY AND THE ‘ HISTORY 
OF PARLIAMENT,’ 


ANY of the inaccuracies discussed in a 
recent note on the official ‘ History of 
Parliament’ (ante p. 190) might have been 
avoided if greater regard had been paid to 


the importance of heraldic evidence. Some 
casual notes of the arms borne by Members 
of Parliament, and several fine plates illus- 
trating them, are a quite inadequate recogni- 
tion of the genealogical value of heraldry in 
checking and supplementing documentary eyi- 
dence. The object of these present remarks is 
to indicate some sources from which the 
armorial records in the History might have 
been largely extended, and to show how their 
evidence might have contributed to the value 
of the biographies, 

On p. 399, for instance, the History cites the 
‘D.N.B.’ for the statement that William 
Grey, Bishop of Ely, was of the house of Cod- 
nor. But his shield, still remaining in a 
window at Balliol College, and his seal as 
recorded in Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy,’ 
p. 45, bear the lion in a border engrailed of 
the Greys of Northumberland ; and the pedi- 
gree in the ‘County History of Northumber- 
land,’ xiv. 328, shows him to be a younger son 
of Thomas Grey of Heton by Alice, daughter 
of Ralph Neville, and grandson of Sir Thomas 
Grey and Joan, ‘‘ Genet,’’ Mowbray whose 
impaled shield, hitherto unidentified, remains 
in contemporary glass in a window of the 
library at Trinity College, awaiting the notice 
of the editors of the ‘Complete Peerage.’ 

So the arms of Whalesborough of Cornwall, 
impaled on a Moleyns brass at Stoke Poges, 
remind us that the widow of Sir William 
Moleyns, wife of Edmund Hampden M.P., 
was not, as the History suggests, p. 413, “‘ one 
of the Harcourt family’’; the ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ ix, 43 shows that she was, in fact, 
the daughter and cd-heir of John Whales 
borough. 

Again, the shields of Burnel and Hunger 
ford, formerly in a window at Great Rollright 
(Oxf. Rec. Soc. xi, 243) together with the 
manorial history (ibid. ix, 90) provide evi 
dence that ‘‘Margery, the heiress of Roll- 
right ’’ was not the wife of Sir Edmund Hun- 
gerford M.P. as the History asserts, p. 484, 
but was, in fact, his mother, and that Sir 
Thomas Hungerford was not his son but his 
elder brother whose wife, Christian, was 
daughter of the John Halle M.P. discussed 
on p. 407. (Visitation Glos. Harl. Soc. xxi, 
87.) 

So the quarterings of the shield of Barrett 
in the west window of the Knollys chapel at 
Rotherfield Greys, enable us to state with cer- 
tainty that the parentage suggested for 
Robert Dingley, M.P. on p. 274 is correct, 
and further that the surname of his mother 
Margaret was Foxcott. Pedigrees in Morants 





‘ Resex,’ I, 78 and in the Visitation of Essex, 
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Harl. Soc. xiv. 548, both prove this and ex- 
plain the quarterings in the shield at Greys. 
(Oxf. Arch. Soc. Report 84). 

A shield in the east window of the Knollys 
chapel bears the quarterings of Thomas West, 
lith Lord de la Warr. Last among them is 
Morton with its quartering Twyneho, The 
History, in its accounts of the Mortons, Tur- 
bervilles and Twynehoes, suggests a family 
connection between Cardinal Morton and the 
Turbervilles of Dorset. This is reinforced by 
the Cardinal’s shield in the contemporary roof 
of Bere church; and reference to the pedigree 
in Hutchins’s Dorset ii, 594, shows that the 
Cardinal’s mother was Elizabeth Turberville, 
of Bere, and that his brother Richard married 
Edith of the same family. Hutchins makes 
them ancestors of the Wests, but the History, 
p. 615, shows that Sir Robert Morton, of 
Lechlade, father of Elizabeth Morton who 
married Sir George West, ‘ Complete Peerage’ 
iv, 158, was son of Thomas son of the Car- 
dinal’s younger brother William, and that his 
mother was Dorothy, daughter and co.h. of 
John Twyneho M.P. The arms for Twyneho 
quartered in the West shield differ in their 
tinctures from those in the plate at p. 828, 
being gules a cheveron ermine between three 
plovers silver their wings sable, apparently 
the difference of a junior line, not recorded 
by Papworth or Burke. 

It may be noted that both the shields re- 
maining in the chapel at Greys, whose win- 
dows originally contained the impaled arms of 
the seven sons and four daughters of Sir 
Francis Knollys, include among their quar- 
terings the three golden lions on a red field 
of Fitz Herbert. Both the Barretts and the 
Wests descend from Sir Renold Fitz Piers 
Fitz Herbert, the one by his first wife, Alice, 
the other by his second wife, Joan, d. and co. 
h. of William le Fort de Vivonne, whose 
descendants differenced the arms with a golden 
engrailed border (‘ Complete Peerage ’ v, 465). 
The account in Burke’s ‘ History of the Com- 
moners’ iv, 729, fails to distinguish between 
the issue of Renold’s two wives. The quarter- 
ings at Greys enable us to sift the true from 
the false in the pedigrees given by Burke, 
Berry, Hutchins, Colt-Hoare and Cartright, 
and to say that Alice, wife of Thomas 2nd 
Lord West, was d. and h., by Joan Hakluyt, 
of Renold Fitz Herbert, son, by Lucy Peverel, 
of Herbert Fitz Renold, son, by Joan Martell, 
of Renold Fitz Renold, son of Renold Fitz 

Piers by Joan, daughter of William le Fort, 
son of Hugh de Vivonne, seneschal of Poitou, 
by Mabel Malet. The descendants of Renold 
itz Piers by his first wife are given in the 





‘Complete Peerage’ v, 465. They bore his 
undifferenced. 

The quarterings of the Herbert shield, as 
was shown at clxxxii. 114, assert a descent 
from another son of Renold and Joan but of 
this there is, so far, no contemporary evi- 
dence available. The difficulty in elucidating 
the pedigree is due to the family following 
the Welsh practice of changing the surname 
with each generation. The arms thus become 
of particular value as a clue to the descent. 

Genealogical and heraldic evidence alike 
reveal the inaccuracy of the shield drawn 
for Norreys of Bray in the coloured plate at 
p. 524, where the coat is differenced as if for 
a cadet branch by three silver crescents on its 
cheveron. But the pedigrees, e.g. in Kerry’s 
‘Hundred of Bray’ p. 120, show that the 
arms, silver a cheveron between three ravens’ 
heads rased sable, which, like the raven crest, 
play upon the name, were acquired with the 

eiress of Ravenscroft of Hardingstone; and 
the glass, still remaining in the windows of 
Ockwells, reproduced in colour by Lysons and 
in the V.C.H. Berks vol. iii, and shields in 
a south window at St. Ebbe’s Church, Ox- 
ford, show that both the M.P.s concerned, Sir 
John Norreys and his son Sir William, suc- 
cessively heads of their house, bore the coat 
undifferenced. Corbels in the chantry chapel 
at Bray where Sir John is buried, and arms 
impaled for one of Sir William’s daughters 
on a brass at Somerton, Oxon, confirm this 
testimony, as do Wood’s, Ashmole’s and 
Aubrey’s records of Norreys’ shields in other 
churches and manor houses of Berks, Oxon 
and Wilts. 

These heraldic records enable us to supple- 
ment, not merely the accounts given in the 
History, but the pedigrees of Norreys so far 
published. The History, p. 637, gives the 
wives of Sir John Norreys as ‘‘ Alice d. and 
h. of —— Meerbroke, Alianor, and Margaret, 
widow of Nicholas Wyfold’’; the Visitation 
of Warwick, Harl. Soc. xii, 127, records that 
Alice was d, and h. of Richard Merebroke 
of Yattendon by Helen gr.d. of Richard Mont- 
ford (whose arms, bendy gold and azure in 
a border gules, he adopted) by Rose di and 
co.h, of Hugh Brandeston (whose arms, gold 
two bars gules with a bend azure, he quar- 
tered); and the glass at Ockwells, the corbels 
at Bray and a Tudor Book of Arms in the 
de Walden Library, p. 239, show that 


Chedworth, which is confirmed by 
in the Visitation of Berks ii, 185, 
lvii, and in Kerry’s ‘ Bray.’ 


igrees 
arl. Soc. 


Alianor’s name was Cliderow and haps ved 





Sir William Norreys is given two wives by 
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the History, as by Dugdale, ‘ Baronage,’ ii, 
403, Isabel Ingoldsthorpe, widow of John 
Neville, Marquess of Montagu, and Joan d. 
of John Vere 12th Earl of Oxford. The 
shields in St. Ebbe’s church .and_ those 
recorded by Wood in the manor houses 
of Sarsden and Swinbrook and by Ash- 
mole at Childrey and Compton Beauchamp 
confirm these marriages; but others . at 
Balliol College, Somerton, Broad Hinton and 
(formerly) Sarsden, show the arms of Norreys 
quartered with those of Horne and Fabyan 
and impaled by the husbands of four of Sir 
William’s daughters. These, like the pedi- 
grees in the Visitation of Berks, Kerry’s 
‘Bray’ and others, prove that Sir William 
married a third wife whose maiden name was 
Horne; but they also enable us to decide be- 
tween the varying testimony of Dugdale, 
Kerry, Napier, Dunlop and the Visitations 
and to say that the four daughters, Katherine, 
Anne, Elizabeth and Jane who married res- 
pectively Sir John Longford, William 
Wroughton, William Fermor and John 
Cheyne were Sir William’s issue by this third 
wife. 

But further, a shield recorded in ‘ A Tudor 
Book of Arms,’ p. 294, and noted by Wood 
at Swinbrook and Sarsden, Wood MS. E1 
folios 58A and 136, and by Ashmole at Child- 
rey and Compton Beauchamp, Ashmole MS. 
850, folios 124, 136, 7, bears Norreys impal- 
ing Vere on the left and the two silver 
cheverons of Fettiplace on the right, suggest- 
ing that Sir William had yet a fourth wife, 
of the Fettiplace family, whose marriage *s 
not recorded in any published pedigree. A 
note-book of the late Mr. Walter Ballard, of 
Abingdon, now penes me, has a detailed pedi- 
gree of Fettiplace copied from Harl. MS. 5067 
which shows that this fourth wife was Joan 
daughter of John Fettiplace by Joan Fabyan 
whom Dunlop in Misc. Gen. e. Her. v, ii, 184, 
makes widow of Robert Horne and mother by 
him of Sir William’s third wife. Such a 
relationship looks highly improbable, and it 
seems more likely that the Harleian MS. is 
wrong and that the shields really represent 
the marriage of Margaret, Sir William’s 
daughter by Joan Vere, with Sir Thomas 
Fettiplace, son of John, and that they should 

* be blazoned ‘‘Fettiplace impaling Norreys im- 
paled with Vere,’’ i.e. Sir Thomas impaling 
the arms, not of his wife’s father, as usual, 
but of both her parents, an innovation of the 
early Tudor heralds of which other examples 
were discussed at clxxx. 442. 

Unfortunately the heraldic evidence does 

not enable us to decide between the varying 








accounts of the parentage of Sir William’s 
third wife. The Dunlop pedigree calls her 
Joane, daughter of Robert Horne, by Joane, 
daughter of Edward Fabyan, wife successively 
to Robert Horne, John Fettiplace and John 
Estburv: Barnard,’ ‘ French Expedition of 
Edward IV,’ p. 104, makes her Anne, 
daughter of John Horne, Alderman of Lon- 
don, and relict of Sir John Harcourt, while 
Lipscomb, ‘ Bucks,’ iv, 590, makes Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt marry Anne,, daughter of 
Thomas Horne. The problem is further com- 
plicated by a note in the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
ix, 95, that Margaret d. and co.h. of John 
Neville, Marquess of Montagu, by Isabel, 
aftérwards wife of Sir William Norreys, mar- 
ried Thomas Horne, whom Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage’ and Banks’ ‘ Baronia,’ p. 322, call 
Robert. The foundation charter of the Fetti- 
place chantry at Childrey, 1526, states that 
the wife of Sir William Norreys was Joan, 
sister of Robert, John and Anne Horne, and 
uterine sister to the children of John Fetti- 
place, but does not clear up the mystery of 
her paternity. 

This chantry deed also mentions John Bald- 
win as a beneficiary without explaining his 
relationship to the Fettiplaces. The shield of 
Sir John Baldwin C.J., recorded in 
‘ Banners, Standards and Badges,’ de Walden 
Library, p. 286 impales the arms of Norreys 
quartering (Merebroke.! His wife’s name, like 
his father’s, was unknown to the editors of 
the ‘D.N.B.’ but it is thus clear that she 
was a Norreys, a descendant of John Norreys 
and Alice Merebroke, and probably a daughter 
of Sir William. The Visitation of Bucks, 
Harl. Soc. lviii, 41, makes her a daughter of 
William Dormer who was really, as Lee’s 
‘Thame’ shows, p. 511, Sir John’s mother, 
Agnes Dormer, wife of William Baldwin, 
brother of John Baldwin M.P. discussed at 
p. 56 of the History. Since Sir John quar 
tered the famous coat of Arden it should: not 
be difficult to carry his pedigree farther. His 
d. and h. married Edward Borlase and Nicho- 
las Clerke and left issue by both. 

The glass recorded by Wood in the windows 
of Swinbrook manor, Oxfordshire Record 
Society, xi, 298, confirms the marriage of Ann 
Neville, another co.h. of Montagu, with Sir 
William Stonor M,P., p. 825, son of Thomas 
Stonor by Joan de la Pole of Normandy, 
and also the marriages of their daughter 


Ann with Sir Adrian Fortescue (‘ D.N.B.’); 


1 It has a fesse for the cheveron but the quarter- 
ing proves that it represents Norreys, and Sir 
William’s coat was so drawn by Ashmole from a 
shield in the west window of Childrey church. 
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and of Sir William Stonor’s— brother 
Thomas with Sibyl d. and h. of Sir David 
Brecknock whose quartered shield would have 
thrown light on the genealogies of Sir Thomas 
Berkeley M.P. p. 68, Sir Richard Eliot M.P., 
p. 295, Sir William Lacon, M.P., p. 522 and 
William Warbleton, M.P., p. 919, and thus 
enabled the editors to correct ‘‘ Syterwold of 
Cleever; Salop”’ pp. 68, 522 to Cifrewast of 
Clewer, Berks (Topographer and Genealogist 
iii, 180; V.C.H. Berks ii, 73). 

This glass would also have provided the 
editors with contemporary evidence for the 
arms of all the M.P.s mentioned above as well 
as others with whom their volume is con- 
cerned. Similarly the glass recorded by Wood 
in the church and manor of Waterstock, with 
the shields of Danvers and their connections, 
would have given the arms of many more. 
A further source of contemporary evidence for 
the arms of the M.P.s discussed in this 
yolume of the History is the de Walden book 
of ‘ Banners, Standards and Badges.’ Exam- 
ples would need more space than is here avail- 
able but may form the subject of a future 
contribution. 

A knowledge of the arms borne by Sir 
Thomas Billing M.P. would have led _ the 
editors to modify their description of him, 
p. 76, as ‘‘a man of plebeian name’’ who 
“took out’? no coat of arms: Whether he 
assumed a coat of arms or inherited one he 
certainly bore an armorial crest or badge on 
his seal, B.M. Catalogue of Seals ii, 510, 
and both Papworth and Burke, who record 
his coat on the authority of Glover’s Ordinary, 
note that he was of Lancashire, where Billing 
is a place-name. The editors cite the 
‘D.N.B.’ which, in fact, refers to Campbell’s 
disparaging account of him only to discredit 
it, Pedigrees in Baker’s Northants, i, 736, 
and Lipscomb’s Bucks iii, 457 show that his 
arms are quartered by the Lovets of Lis- 
combe, of whose shield there is a drawing in 
Chester Waters’ ‘Memoirs of the Chester 
Family,’ pp. 41-54. ; 

Per contra the editors deserve the gratitude 
of the house of Russell for providing new evi- 
dence to rebut Round’s charge of falsifying 
their pedigree and using bogus quarterings. In 
a note on p. 731 they cite Agsise Rolls of 
1531, 6 proving the descent of the Russells 
from an heiress of de la Tour. Unfortunately 
they refer Round’s denial of this to his 
‘Peerage and Pedigree,’ whereas his paper on 
the Origin of the Russells was printed in 
‘Studies in Peerage and Family History, 
. 250. This misdirection in reference is 

amentably characteristic of their work. They 





— a genealogy of Sapcotes, p. 741, con- 
tradicted by the Visitations both of Rutland 
and Hunts, by reference to the Rutland Mag- 
azine of October 1911 which turns out to be 
merely a correspondent’s inquiry for any 
existing members of the family ; they cite the 
‘Complete Peerage,’ Lucy, as a source of in- 
formation on Lucy of Charlecote; and they 
quote the pedigree of Cary of Cockington for 
the genealogy of Carew of Moulsford. 


EK. A. Greeninc Lamporn. 


AMERICA 100 YEARS AGO. 


WENT to Boston, Mass., in 1929 and 

brought away with me memories of a city 
at once friendly and dignified. It is con- 
scious of its dignity and its citizens are 
rightly jealous of its traditions. The average 
man in the street is well-versed in the main 
currents of local history. But it is doubtful 
whether he could form any clear idea of his 
city and his country in, say, the year 1845. 
Fortunately, the ‘ Boston Almanac’ for that 
year, compiled by one S. N. Dickinson, prin- 
ter, gives him a pretty good idea, for it pro- 
vides a generous diet of richly flavoured 
items that go to make up a feast compensat- 


ing by variety for what it lacks in refine- 
ment, 


Events in Boston during the year 1845 range 
from the wonders of fast travel by railway 
train and steamer to the horrors of the slave 
trade and murder most foul. The following 
are typical items :— 

“March 1. The first passenger train for 
Fitchburg left the depot at Warren Bridge on 
Wednesday last at 7 a.m. and reached the 
town, 49 miles from Boston at half-past nine 
—stopping at the way stations. . .”’ 

‘*March 17. The steamer Cambria has 
again arrived safely, in fourteen days from 
Liverpool. . .” 

“April 11. On board the barque Bashaw, 
which arrived this day, were 17 emancipated 
slaves from New Orleans, consigned to the 
Secretary of State...” 

“May 14. This morning the Schooner 
Spitfire of New Orleans arrived in this port 
a prize to the U.S. Brig Truxton, seized at 
Rio Ponga, at a slave factory on the coast of 
Africa, Peter Flowery, master. She had made 
one trip to Cuba with 346 slaves under the 
command of Capt. Gordon. She was built at 
Baltimore in 1842. The crew testified to the 
intention of receiving slaves .. .”’ 

‘June 3. Capt. Peter Flowery, whose trial 





engaged the Court q week on the charge of 
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being engaged in the slave trade, was found 
guilty and recommended to mercy .. .” 

“ August 1. Judge Sprague sentenced Capt. 
Flowery, convicted of having fitted out the 
Spitfire with an intention of employing her 
in the slave trade, to five years’ imprison- 
ment in the Salem jail and a fine of $2,000 


“July 30. The Cambria arrived—having 
left Liverpool at 45 minutes past 11 o’clock 
on the 19th, and got into dock at 5 this morn- 
ing—making the shortest western passage 
across the Atlantic ever known, about 11 days. 
This is. 20 hours shorter than the quickest 
passage of the Hibernia, which arrived Sept. 
4. 304.55.” 

** October 9. The running time on the Long 
Island R.R. between New York and Boston 
has been accomplished in about 7 hours and 
ORME iy)? 

‘October 27. A horrible murder was per- 
petrated in a narrow street running between 
Cedar and Charles streets, on the person of 
a Mrs. Bickford by one Albert J. Tirrell, of 
Weymouth, Mass., by cutting her throat from 
ear to ear. He then attempted burning the 
house to conceal his awful crime; the alarm 
was seasonable, and the threatened conflagra- 
tion prevented. Tirrell made his escape. . .”” 


The summary of outstanding Boston events 
is followed by one of general happenings in 
the States for the years 1844 and 1845 leaving 
a picture of considerable lawlessness and 
violence :— 

‘* December 1844. A child in Decatur, co. 
Iowa, was killed by bears while in the act of 
gathering nuts but a little distance from the 
house. They shortly after chased a man from 
the woods to his door. He took down a gun 
and shot one and the neighbours soon after 
dispatched the other... .” 

‘“* At Norwood’s Landing, Dallas, co. Ala- 
bama, nine men disguised attacked the house 
of an old man, Burge by name, with a view 
to drive him from his land. He closed the 
doors and prepared to defend himself. He was 
finally killed by them and his son so wounded 
as to preclude the hope of recovery. A 
daughter of eighteen years escaped from the 
house and was killed about 200 yards from 
the door being at the moment upon her knees 
supplicating for life. Two of the assailants 
were killed, but the others escaped .. .” 

“93. An attempt was made by one Klem, 
in Philadelphia, to destroy a whole family by 
piling hay and other combustibles, all on fire, 
against the door. When the officers attempted 
to arrest him, he barricaded himself in a 
shanty, armed with a knjfe, which was thrust 





——_—_.., 


through the crevices. . .”’ 

“The Jury, in the case of Delia Webster 
tried at Lexington, Ky., for aiding the escape 
of slaves, brought her in guilty, and she was 
sentenced to two years in the penitentiary 


“28. Rev. Mr. Torrey, convicted in Balti- 
more, of abducting slaves, was denied a new 
trial, and sentenced on the first indictment 
to imprisonment and hard labour in the peni- 
tentiary to 1847; on the second to April 1849: 
and on the third until April 1851—six years 
and three months in all.”’ 


These two last events have echoes in the 
next year, 1845:— 

“Jan. 50. Charles T. Torrey, convicted in 
Baltimore of enticing slaves to escape from 
their masters, was sent from jail to the peni- 
tentiary, and put into the weaving depart 
ment...” 

‘Feb, 28. Gov. Owsley, of Kentucky, 
granted a full pardon to Miss Delia Webster, 
who was sentenced to four (sic) years in the 
penitentiary for assisting in the abduction of 
slaves. Fairbanks, the principal in the 
offence, commenced his imprisonment of 15 
years in the penitentiary .. .”’ 

Some of the entries have a stark realism :— 

‘April 16, Jonathan Edwards, a respect- 
able citizen of Virgil, N.Y., aged 70 years, 
was shaving himself before a mirror, when a 
daughter of 30 came behind him with an 
axe, and nearly severed his head from his 
DOGy a , 

Here is an item the more effective for its 
simple brevity :— 

‘““May 8. A company of six men entered 
Isaac Riley’s house, Stow Creek, N.J., just 
before daylight, and carried! off his wife and 
five children, all coloured, who were carried 
into Maryland, and thus into slavery. The 
husband and father followed them 15 miles 
till they crossed a ferry, where he was obliged 
to leave all that was dear to him.”’ 


The crudities, the drama and the constant 
violence of life in those days is emphasised 
in the following events :— 

‘‘ Jason L. Pendleton was convicted at Bal- 
timore of being engaged in the slave trade on 
the coast of Africa and sentenced to one 
year in prison and a fine of $1,000...” _ 

‘« 4 Mr. Bland and an Englishman, in Cin- 
cinnati, becoming warmly engaged in a dis- 
cussion about firearms, agreed to take a shot 
at each other, in the street, with pistols. They 
actually exchanged shots, which ended in Mr. 
B.’s receiving a ball in his breast, which it 
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was feared might prove fatal...” 

“ A large sow in Cincinnati attempted the 
destruction of a little child who was creeping 
on the sidewalk . . .” : 
“A beautiful young lady, made insane by 
novel-reading, fled from home and reached 
Clarksville, Tenn., in the garb of a man, 
where she sought employment as a journey- 
man tailor, Her father traced her out and 
conveyed her to a lunatic asylum .. .”’ 

One would like to know more about this in- 
teresting and unfortunate creature. 

“June 8. A box was deposited on the 
wharf at Louisville, Ky., to be shipped by the 
first boat. It was left by a free black, with 
directions to be handled with care. An hour 
or two after a voice was heard within crying 
‘Open the door!’ Some thought the devil 
was inside. The cover was torn off, when out 
jumped a strapping negro, nearly dead with 
suffocation, and greatly exhausted. The 
scheme was that he was to be carried to Cin- 
cinnati and from thence to Canada. . . 

“July 10. <A whole family, emigrating 
from Tennessee, consisting of father, mother, 
grandmother and children, were (sic) mur- 
dered for the sake of a few hundred dollars. 
The murderer was overtaken, carried to the 
scene of his atrocities and hung by an out- 
raged multitude to the end of a sapling...” 

“August 7, O. U. Steele, Esq., Deputy 
Sheriff, in the discharge of his duties at 
Andes, N.Y., was shot by a volley of rifles 
from a body of 150 men disguised as Indians 
who assembled to resist the sale of a lot of 
land belonging to Moses Earll.. .” 

“August 16. There was a high-handed 
movement, a kind of lawless, public excite- 
ment at Lexington, Ky., against Mr. Cassius 
M. Clay, growing out of his established design 
of publishing a paper in that city, which 
advocated abolition doctrines. The type and 

office appurtenances were actually packed up 
by the mob and sent to Cincinnati. . .”’ 

“August 25. A mob of young men at Lex- 
ington, Ky., made an attack on several free 
negroes, and beat them cruelly, and then 
tarred and feathered them in the public 
square...’ 

“September 20. Abby Kelly, the distin- 
quished female disturber, was forcibly carried 
out of the Orthodox Quaker meeting at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio . . .” 

“Mary Ann Golding was arrested in New 
Orleans, charged with having sent a challenge 


of his daughter. He was not expected to live. 
Two balls entered his breast.”’ 


Every American has heard the rhyme about 
Boston :— 
. the land of the bean and the cod, 


Where the Lowells pe only to Cabots, 
And the Cabots speak only to God. 


In the comprehensive Business Directory 
with which Mr, Dickinson embellishes his 
Almanac both exclusive families are repre- 
sented. There is a Charles Lowell, a clergy- 
man, living at Cambridge, and another 
Lowell, a Commission Merchant, at 84 Utica. 
The Cabots appear in more force. Edward 
Cabot was a shipbroker, at 45 State, a Sarah 
Cabot is listed as a dressmaker, at 15 Han- 
over, and George B. Cabot appears as a dry 
goods retailer, at 583 Washington. The dig- 
nity of the family was presumably upheld by 
Samuel Cabot, Sr., who was Director of the 
Boston Bank, and his son, Samuel Junior, 
Physician, at 17 Winter. 

In 1845 Washington had been dead for 46 
years; Lincoln, a young man of 36, was at 
Springfield, Illinois, in law partnership with 
William Herndon and on the eve of his elec- 
tion to Congress as a Whig; Robert E. Lee, 
two years older, who had been appointed in 
1837 superintending engineer for the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, was 
stationed at Fort Hamilton, N.Y. Harbour; 
at Hannibal, a small town on the Mississippi, 
a boy of ten was running about much like his 
own Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn—Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, whom the world remem- 
bers as Mark Twain; at Moravia, N.Y., an- 
other small boy was attending the local 
school, John D, Rockefeller, aged six, who was 
to amass an enormous fortune and die of 
extreme old age in 1937. 

These were restless, stirring and spacious 
pioneer days of rapid growth and steady ex- 
pansion westwards. The imminent success- 
ful war with Mexico was to yield the vast 
territories of Texas and California and the 
discovery of gold there in 1848 gave a further 
impetus to the development of the west. Yet 
the most important aspect of this period was 
industrial and it is this industrial develop- 
ment which is stressed most proudly by the 
compiler of the Boston Almanac not only in 
his praise of the Boston railroads: ‘‘ We can 
set no bounds to the extent of any of the rail- 
roads which radiate from Boston except the 
limits of the land itself. Who can tell how 








to Mary Richardson, and was bound over to 
keep the peace for six months.”’ 


soon we may see a railroad car whizzing 





“October 6. At Helena, Arkansas, a Dr. 
Temple shot a young man for the seduction 





through wastes of Labrador or astonishing the 
Esquimaux of the frozen north?’’—but in 
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his ingenuous advancement of the claims of 
his own trade :— , 
ount if possible the minds affected by the 
mifitons of handbills, circulars, cards, and billets 
which our single office alone has thrown off the 
past year, What then should be our reflections 
upon this vast business, called forth by the demands 
of our growing and prosperous country: Two 
things, we think, are obvious :—gratitude, that our 
institutions and the business habits of our people 
have not been broken up by foreign wars or in- 
ternal dissensions ; and, second, an increasing desire 
to go forward in our humble sphere, providing for 
the future demands of the ingenuity and skill of 
our patrons.” : 
BEATRICE WHITE. 





“THE MOST UNKINDEST.” 


RITICS of the text of Shakespeare’s 

' * Julius Caesar’ have been intrigued by 
what is apparently a curious double superla- 
tive in the line of Mark’ Antony’s oration (Act 
III, Scene II): ‘‘ This is the most unkindest 
cut of all.” The reference is to the rent 
made in Caesar’s garment by the dagger cf 
Brutus, the victim’s trusted friend. 

Upon reflection I have come to doubt 
whether there is a true double superlative. 
Surely the expression is most unlikest to 
Shakespeare. May not the explanation be 
this? Antony begins the line in tones of -ring- 
ing indignation, as if to say ‘‘ This is the 
most dastardly ’’—but then, perhaps without 
a pause, he lowers his voice to softness and 
regret. From his delivery the audience recog- 
nises what lies in his inward mind; but in 
harmony with the whole tenor of the speech, 
the orator changes ‘‘ most (dastardly) ’’ to 
** unkindest.’’ Herein, I take it, lies the 
rhetorical and dramatic value of the line. The 
bearing of Mark Antony’s speech is being 
gradually unfolded; but his affectation of 
regard for the motives of the murderers of 
Caesar has not yet been abandoned. Brutus 
is still treated, but with diminishing confi- 
dence, as ‘“‘ an honourable man.’”’ What now 
becomes of the double superlative? In study- 
ing the punctuation of Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
Henry V,’ I found that the author does not 
employ a dash. If Shakespeare intended a 
pause after ‘‘ most,’’ he would. have inserted 
a comma. Perhaps he considered that the 
rhetorical quality of Mark Antony’s address 
appears to greater advantage if the orator 
changes his tone and mode of expression with- 
out making a perceptible hiatus. If written 
to-day, the line might be 

This is the most—unkindest cut of all. 


A more obvious example of modern 





obliviousness to Shakespeare’s dramatic 

values is to be found in ‘ King Henry VY)’ 

Act V, Scene II, lines 13-17: 

Fr. King. Right joyous are we to behold your face, 

Most worthy brother England; fairly 
met— 

So are you, princes English, everyone, 

So happy be the issue, brother Ireland, 

Of this good day, and of this gracious 
meeting. 

Modern editors calmly change ‘“‘ Ireland” 
to ‘‘ England,’ and go on their way with 
scarcely a qualm. They do wrong, for the 
whole stage value of the lines has been lost, 
The French Queen, who is the brain of the 
French court, says ‘‘ brother Ireland ’’ archly 
and of malice aforethought, well knowing 
that Ireland was the Achilles heel of the 
English realm. In the Prologue to Act V, 
only a few lines back, reference is made to 
the presence of Essex in Ireland, and to the 
fact that Ireland was in every Englishman's 
thoughts at the time when this play was being 
produced. The Queen’s ‘‘ brother Ireland,” 


Queen. 


coming unexpectedly after the King’s 
‘** brother England,’’ would raise a roar from 
the house, King Henry V can say nothing, 
for Ireland is his second title; and the Queen 
scores, but in such a way that the English 
King has his opportunity to return a quiz 
zical look, as if to say ‘‘ touché!’’ Shake. 
speare’s plays act well; but how much better 
if the dramtic value of every line were rightly 
understood ? 
Perctvat R. Cote. 
University of Sydney. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


6. The Lesser Entertainments. 
(wi) Cireus. 
1844. 
Cackte (v). Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ in this sense, 
‘Thirty Years Passed Among the Players, 
by Joe Cowell, p. 67 (New York, 1844): 
‘‘The remainder {of the horses], with 
Blythe, and a few of the grooms who 
couldn’t ‘ cackle,’ were left to occasionally 
perform equestrian pieces at the Park.” 
[‘* To cackle ’’ means to speak lines from 
the famous circus phrase ‘‘ Cut the cackle 
and come to the ’osses.’’ This is theatri- 
cal as well as circus slang. } 
1844. 
Crecus Herorne, Not in ‘ 0.E.D.’ Ibidem, 
p. 75: 


1 [Following Folios II to IV, rather than the First 
Folio.—Ep.] 
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‘He turned his nose up at my circus 
heroine then.”’ 


1844. 
Circus Lapy. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ Ibidem, 
p. 76: 
“And any circus lady might be justified in, 
etc.” 
1844. 


Circus Manacer, Not in ‘O.E.D.’ Ibidem, 
77: 


‘‘In my doubtful position—a circus man- 

ager.”’ 
1844, 

Circus PRIcEs, 
p. 62: 

“And had upwards of eight hundred dollars 
at circus prices.”’ 

1822. 

Entree. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense 
‘The Greatest Show on Earth,’ by M. 
Willson Disher, p. 101 (Bell, 1937) quot- 
ing playbill of Easter, 1822: 

“Grand Amazonian Entrée.’’ 

[This is a special circus sense of the 
word. ] 

1824. ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ Ed. R. 
Humphreys, p. 121 (Sherwood Jones, 
1824) : 

“Tt was the custom then, when they [the 
circus performers] made their ‘ Grand 
Entree,’ as it is now called.”’ 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 75 (New York, 
1844) : 

“There was no need for his [a circus horse] 
being employed in anything but the 
entrée.”’ 

1896. ‘The Greatest Show on Earth,’ by 
M. Willson Disher, p. 275 (Bell, 1937) 
quoting circus playbill of 1896. 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ Ibidem, 


“7. Comic Entree Linwood.’ 
1854. 
Fiyinc-Boat. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this 
sense, ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 


Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 108 (Boston 1854) : 
“In a single night, the booths, the fairy 
houses, the circus, flying boats, cars, 
horses disappear.”’ 
[‘O.E.D.’ (Supp.) has this word only in 
the aviation sense, 1913. | 
1864. 

Frying Trapeze. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 130 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864) : 

“Tf the bounding youth be swinging to and 

fro on the flying trapeze.’’ 





1864. 
Go-AneaD (sb.). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ Ibidem, 


p. : 
“‘ About a fortnight before the town season 
has been brought to a close, the ‘ agent in 
advance,’ or go-a-head as he is now called 
. accompanied by a billsticker, starts 
off in advance of the troupe.’’ 
1851-(1886). 

HippopromMeE (1). ‘ The Greatest Show on 
Earth,’ by M. Willson Disher, p. 201 
(Bell, 1937) : 

States that ‘‘ When the great exhibition 
was held in Hyde Park in 1851, Batty 
opened a Grand National Hippodrome 
opposite Broad Walk in Kensington.’’ 

1854. Ibidem, p. 185, quoting Punch of 
1854 : 


‘“The Scotch regiment of little men with 
long black beards, which strikes terror 
into the Russians at the Hippodrome 
[in Paris].”’ 

7. 

Humpsti-Bumpstt. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 

Ibidem, p. 282: 

‘* They [the clowns] gives us all the fun of 
humpsti-bumpsti (as these mishaps over 
and under furniture are called), and then 
they stand on a double swing.”’ 

1885-(1892). 

Knocxapout (A. 1. b). ‘On the Stage—and 
Off,’ by Jerome K. Jerome, pp. 128, 137 
(Leadenhall Press, No date [1885]): 

‘** Talented people,’ Knockabout people,’ 
‘ First-class High Kickers.’ ”’ 

‘“‘T suppose you might call this knock- 
about business.”’ 

1937. 

PoLaNDRIC. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ . ‘The 
Greatest Show on Earth,’ by M Willson 
Disher, p. 95-and footnote (Bell, 1937) : 

‘* Besides dancing on the tightrope Andrew 


[Ducrow] performed the Polander’s 
equilibriums with ladder, table and 
chair.’’ Footnote ‘‘ Such feats are still 


called ‘ polandric,’ after the Little Polan- 
der, a balance master who performed them 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century.” 

1864. 

Sawpust AUTHOR. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 120 (Edinburgh, 

- Nimmo, 1864): 

‘* Wearied enough with my day’s exertions 
as a sawdust author.”’ 

1844, 
Sawpust MANAGER. 


Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
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‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 65 (New York, 
1844): 

** Would apply to me that coarse but com- 
mon combination of words ‘ horse—and 
sawdust ’ manager.”’ 

1864. 

Sawpust Putay, Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 120 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864): 

“As good as the general run of sawdust 
plays.’’ 

1753-(1825). 

Stack Wrre (III. 10). ‘ History of the 
American Theatre,’ by George O. Seil- 
hamer, vol. i, p. 83 (Philadelphia, 1888), 
quoting Gaine’s ‘ Mercury’ (New York) 
of 13 Aug. 1753: 

“The Surprising Performance of the cele- 
brated Anthony Joseph Dugee... Ona 
Slack Wire scarcely perceptible, with and 
without a Balance.’’ 

1811. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. ii, p. 167 (Bentley, 
1838), quoting playbill enclosed in letter 
of 3 Nov. 1811: 

‘* He will also dance on the slack wire, after 
the manner of Des Hayes.’’ 

1864-(1875). 

Sprinc-Boarp (2). ‘ Glimpses of Real Life, 
as seen in the Theatrical World, and in 
Bohemia,’ by Peter Paterson, p. 139 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo, 1864): 

“*T can remember how great a man he was 
thought who could turn off the spring- 
board ten consecutive somersaults.’’ 

1786. 

Stronc Man. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
Greatest Show on Earth,’ by M. Willson 
Disher, p. 58 (Bell, 1937), quoting letter 
dated 4 Dec. 1786: 

‘*The Strong Man is gone to Brussells for 
his children, I don’t know when he will 
arrive.”’ 

1840. ‘ The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. ii, p. 
303 (Bentley 1840): 

** Rope-dancers, posture-masters, patent 
skaters, tumblers, strong men, flies and 
fools of every description, tender their 
services.’’ 

1787-(1801). _ ; 

Trent Rorp, ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ 

Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 41 (Sherwood 

Jones 1824) quoting play-bill of 1787: 

‘“‘ Various feats on the Tight Rope.”’ 


1780-(1798). 
TraMPOLIN. Ibidem, p. 34, quoting play- 
bill of 24 Nov. 1780 aay 


“With the Trampolin Tricks by Mr. 
Nevitt.”” 

1843, 

Tramporinist. Not in ‘O.E.D.’. ‘The 


Greatest Show on Earth,’ by M. Willson 
Disher p. 196 (Bell 1937): 

Gives illustration of china plate inscribed 
‘Mr. W. T. Twist the Trampolinist and 
great Herculian Wonder—Astley’s Royal 
Ampitheatre 1843.’ 


St. VINcENT TROUBRIDGE. 


[PISBAELT'S QUOTATIONS. — In_his 
‘Hours in a Library,’ second series, 
Leslie Stephen quotes from Disraeli, ‘‘ There 
is no love but love at first sight’? and adds a 
long footnote on Disraeli as an author “ skil- 
ful in the art of annexation,’’ in which he 
says: 


one or two instances may be added [to the foregoing, 
from Marlowe and Shakespeare]. Here is a clear 
case of borrowing. Fuller says in the character of 
the good sea-captain in the ‘Holy State ’—‘t Who 
first taught the water to imitate the creatures on 
land, so that the sea is the staole of norsz-tshes, 
the stye of hog-fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, 
and in all things the sea is the ape of the land?” 
Essper George in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ says to the sea: 
“© thou indifferent ape of earth, what art thou, 
O bully ocean, but the stable of horse-fishes, the 
stall of cow-fishes, the stye of hog-fishes and the 
kennel of dog-fishes.”” Other cases may be more 
doubtful. On one occasion, Disraeli spoke of the 
policy of his opponents as a combination of 
“ blundering and plundering.’ The jingle was 
thought to be adapted from a previous epigram 
about “ meddling and muddling ’’; but here is the 
identical phrase: Coleridge wrote in the ‘ Courier ’: 
‘* The writer, whilst abroad, was once present when 
most bitter complaints were made of the —— 
government. ‘ Government !’ exclaimed a testy old 
captain of a Mediterranean trading-vessel, ‘ call it 
a blunderment or plunderment, or what you like— 
only not a government.’ ”—Coleridge’s ‘ Essays on 
his own Times,’ p. 893. Disraeli is sometimes cre- 
dited with the epigram in ‘ Lothair’ about critics 
being authors who have failed. I know not who 
said this first; but it was certainly not Disraeli. 
Landor makes Porson tell Southey: ‘* Those 
who have failed as writers turn reviewers.” 
The classical passage is in Ste.-Beuve. Balzac, 
he says, said somewhere of a sculptor who 
had become discouraged: ‘‘ Redevenu artiste in 
partibus, il avait beaucoup de succés dans les 
salons, il était consulté par beaucoup d’amateurs; 
il passa critique commes tous les impuissants qui 
mentent & leurs débuts.” Ste.-Beuve, naturally in- 
dignant at a phrase aimed against his craft, 
if not against himself, says that this may 





be true of a sculptor or painter who deserts 
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his art in order to talk; ‘‘ mais, dans |’ordre 
de la pensée, cette parole de M. de Balzac qui 
reviént souvent sous la plume de toute une école 
de jeunes littérateurs, est 4 la fois (je leur en 
demande pardon) une injustice et une erreur.” 
—Causeries du Lundi,’ vol. ii, p. 455. A very 
similar phrase is to be found in a book where one 
would hardly look for such epigrams, Marryat’s 
‘King’s Own.’ But to trace such witticisms to 
their first source is a task for NoTES AND QUERIES. 


D. Q. 


()N THE TRACK OF THE BASKER- 
VILLES.—In my article so entitled, 
which appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ on 15 May 
1937 at reference clxxii. 345 and which I have 
recently been re-reading, I have noticed a 
curious slip (whether mine or the printers’ 
I cannot at this time say) which, though it 
may, and indeed probably was, obvious to 
any particularly careful reader, should never- 
theless not go unrectified in these columns. 

In that article I was dealing with the 
Baskerville or Baskervile ancestry (and I will 
here use the spelling Baskerville through- 
out) of two persons in particular, namely :— 

(1) Agnes née Hussey (born circa the early 
1520’s) ; who was half-sister of John Maynard 
(born circa 1506), Sheriff of London in 1552 
(ob. 1557), son and heir of Thomas Maynard, 
of London, Mercer (circa 1482-May 1515) by 
Agnes née (probably) Spence his wife; 
daughter and heiress of John Hussey (ob. in 
or before 1527) by the said Agnes Maynard, 
widow of the said Thomas Maynard, his wife, 
such John Hussey being the second son of 
Thomas Hussey of Shapwick, co. Dorset (ob. 
cirea 1527) and of Elizabeth née Baskerville 
his wife; and wife and widow successively of 
Roger More (whom she married circa 1543 
and who died in 1551), Thomas Cursson (ob. 
1555), and Michael Wentworth (ob. 1559), 
all three of whom held one position or another 
at Court; and wife—the second wife— 
fourthly, and shortly after 10 Mar. 1574, of 
Sir Edward Saunders, Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in the reigns of Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth and Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in the latter reign from 
January 1558/9 until his death in 1576; and 
who herself died in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588; and: 

(2) Angel or Angelica née Baskerville (born 
cwea 1542 or 1543 at the earliest), one of 
the daughters of Humfry Baskerville, Sheriff 
of London in 1561-2 (0b. 1564), and wife of 
William Maynard of Fulham and London 
(born circa 1542) whom she married at some 
date after 15 Oct. 1572. 

Giving complete details showing the com- 








mon descent of these two from Sir John 
Baskerville of Erdesley (now Eardisley) co. 
Hereford, Lord of Coombe circa 1455, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Touchet Lord 
Audley, his wife, I showed that the said Sir 
John had issue by his said wife, including 
their eldest son, Sir James Baskerville of 
Erdesley, who was living in 1465 and 1499, 
and their third (or, per one MS., their 
fourth) son, Humfry Baskerville of co. Here- 
ford and afterwards of Wareham, co Dorset 
(ob, 1506), 

I showed, by the precise details which I 
gave, that the said Agnes was great-grand- 
daughter of the said Sir John’s said third (or 
fourth) son Humfry Baskerville, and that the 
said Angel or Angelica was great-great- 
granddaughter of the said Sir John’s said 
eldest son Sir James Baskerville, and that in 
consequence—in the track of the Baskervilles 
—the said Angel or Angelica was third cousin 
once removed of the said Agnes. 

It will thus be seen that the statement in 
the penultimate paragraph of the said article 
that the said Angel or Angelica was “ great- 
great-great-granddaughter ’’ of the said Sir 
John’s said eldest son was a slip (however 
caused) for “‘ great-great-granddaughter ”’ of 
such eldest son. 

My further statement, accordingly, that the 
said Angel or Angelica was third cousin once 
removed of the said Agnes—which would 
otherwise have been incorrect—was, in fact, 
correct. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

Athenaeum Club, S.W. 


A BISHOP IN THE EYES OF YOUTH.— 
Probably everyone really rejoices in the 
moral law, if only as he sees it putting others 
in the pillory ; happy if he comes to acquiesce 
in it as it argests himself. In the meantime 
one is glad that the young Praed unfastened 
his letter of 6 June 1819 (it is to be found 
in Etoniana of 1 Sept.) to add a postscript: 
I open my letter once more to mention what 
I ought to be ashamed of myself to have forgot. 
The Bishop of Lincoln has been here for Confir- 
mation. I was confirmed together with a great 
number of boys. The Bishop read the service in 
a sad slovenly manner, and the behaviour of the 
boys in general was upon a par with that of his 
Lordship. 
A footnote says: ‘‘ This must have been 
.,” but let him be nameless. And ‘‘ Yes,” 
we said to ourselves, ‘‘ and not only has Praed 
put him into the pillory but Keats has pelted 
him.” 


There is something so nauseous in self-willed 
yawning impudence in the shape of conscience—it 
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sinks the Bishop of Lincoln into a smashed frog 
putrifying: that a rebel against common decency 
should escape the Pillory! That a mitre should 
cover a Man guilty of the most coxcombical, 
tyranical [sic] and indolent impertinence .. .a 
very serious return would be the Rod—Yet doth 
he sit in his Palace. (To Bailey, 3 Nov. 1817). 
No, he stands in the pillory. I had used 
the word before I traced the passage in Keats. 


R. K. P. 
ILBURY HILL (4S. i. 14, 190; clxiv 134). 


—A correspondent asks for the derivation 
of the name; for the relation of Silbury with 
Avebury, and with the Mound at Marl- 
borough; and for their relative sizes. We 
extract the following from ‘ The Marlborough 
Country,’ by H. C. Brentnall and C. C. 
Carter (O.U.P., 1932): 

Close to Avebury, so close as to suggest some 
connexion between the iwo, though there is noth- 
ing apparently to give a clue to the nature of the 
relation, lies Silbury Hill. This is, perhaps, the 
largest and certainly the most mysterious ancient 
artificial mound in Europe. Three excavations have 
been made in its mass; the first in the eighteenth 
century [17771 when a shaft was sunk in its top; 
the second in 1849, when a tunnel was driven in 
it from the south side; and a third, equally un- 
availing, in 1922. So we are still as far as ever 
from knowing either its nurpose or its exact age, 
though the evidence of the Roman road goes to 
show that the hill was in existence when the road 
was made. No certain derivation has ever been 
suggeted for its name, though the termination 
bury suggests that the Saxons at least regarded it as 
a defensive work (p. 117). 

On p. 101, fig. 32 shows the similarity and 
comparative sizes of Silbury and the Marl- 
borough Mound. Silbury is said to cover 
about 5} acres. Our first reference above 
gives the measurements: diameter, 100 ft. and 
500 ft. at bottom; perpendicular altitude, 170 
ft.. solid contents, 13,558,809 cubic feet. 

Pepys was told (15 June 1668) that the 
name derives from one King Seall buried 
there, ‘‘ as tradition says.”’ Our first two 
references identify the king whose body was 
taken up in March 1723 as Cunedha (Ken- 
neth) who flourished about the ninth century 
whose name Stukely identified with that of 
the river and village of Kennet, and with 
Cunetio, the old name for Marlborough (or 
perhaps rather Mildenhall). Cunedha him- 
self is identified (at our second reference) 
with Shakespeare’s Duke of Cornwall in 
“King Lear.’ 

Other derivations suggested are from selig 
(? Norse) = holy, or from some other name 
meaning great. The place-name itself is not 
in Ekwall, but he derives Silchester and 
several names beginning with Sel- from the 








O.E. sealh ‘‘ sallow.’’? Under ‘‘ Kennet ”’ he 
derives Cunetio from Celt kuno-high, and 
has nothing to say of Cunedha. ‘ The Place. 
Names of Wiltshire’ (English Place-Name 
Society, xvi) just as little encourages fanciful 
derivations : 

It is probable that the second element goes back 
to O.E. beorg, “ barrow,” rather than to burgh... 
The first part of the name may be derived from 
OE. sele, “ hall,” but no certain conclusions can be 
drawn from a solitary thirteenth-century form. 


Ep. 
AMB ON REVISIONS: AN UNCOL- 
LECTED LETTER.— 


Enfield, Monday, 10th Jan’y, 1831. 
Gentlemen : 

I return you my acknowledgments for the very 
handsome manner in which you have apprised me 
of your proposed new edition of the ‘ Tales from 
Shakespeare.’ I have carefully given them a _read- 
ing. since your letter, and do not find anything in 
them material that seems to call for alteration. | 
doubt whether I could improve them. But if it 
will give you anv satisfaction, I am willing to take 
the correction of the proofs, if it is worth while 
at this distance, and you are at liberty in tha’ 
case to say “ Revised by the author.” But I leave 
that entirely to yourselves, and must subscribe 
myself, 

Your obliged ser’vt, 
Cuas. Lams. 

I do not think it at all necessary for me to have 
the proofs, if you have a reader in town you can 
depend upon. 

The holograph of this letter was once owned 
by Curtis Guild. one time editor of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. Guild published a text 
of it (with punctuation ‘ corrected,”’ I sus 
pect) in his book ‘ A Chat About Celebrities’ 
(Boston, 1897, p. 167). It is addressed, pre 
sumably, to the editors at Baldwin and Crad- 
ock, publishers of the fifth edition. Not until 
the next edition, 1837, did the name of Mary 
Lamb appear on the title page of the ‘ Tales’ 

Joun H. Brrss. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

(American ‘ N. and Q.’, September 1942.) 


QHIRE OAK.—This tree, on the boundary 
line between the parishes of Walsall and 
Shenstone, in Staffordshire, has been spoken 
of as a landmark of sufficient note to be met- 
tioned in the oldest deeds relating to the 
neighbourhood in which it stood. Mr. F. W. 
Hackwood (‘History of Cannock Chase’ 1903) 
calls it the Scyre or Shire Oak. and says tt 
was believed to be 2.000 years old, relics then 
being still left. Nothing, however, is nov 

said to remain. 
A. B, A 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NDERBANK CHAPEL, STANNING- 
TON.—I am engaged in the collection of 
material for a history of Underbank Chapel 
(Unitarian), Stannington, Yorkshire, and 
should be grateful for information about the 
chapel, its ministers or anyone of note con- 
nected with it. It was founded and endowed 
in 1652 under the will of one Richard Spoone, 
a resident of Stannington. 





FREDERICK T. Woop. 


ETRARCH’S CHAIR.—This chair is said 

to be preserved in a museum in Italy. Can 
anyone say exactly where it is, and if any 
illustration of it can be found? It is claimed 
as the prototype of the ‘‘ Glastonbury ” 
chair, 

ETHELBERT Horne, F.S.A. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


DWARD FITZGERALD: GRAVE AND 
ROSE.—At the end of FitzGerald’s 
grave-stone in Boulge churchyard, a rose-tree 
was planted in 1893. It was raised in Kew 
Gardens from seed brought by William Simp- 
son from the grave of Omar Khayyam at 
Naishapur and grafted on an English stock. 
This rose is a slow grower and when I saw st 
some 12 years later, could not be said to 
flourish. Is it displaying any flowers, white 
or red, to-day, or has it been finally discour- 
aged out of existence by our severe winters? 


IGNOTO. 


§OME QUEBEC PLACE-NAMES.—Such 

_ Investigations as are possible to me have 
failed to yield the reason for the following 
ee, in the atlas of the ‘ Encyclopae- 
ia Britannica ’: St. Adolphe de Howard, St. 
Bernard de Dorchester, St. Cyrille de Wen- 
dover, St. Dominique de Bagot, St. Edouard 
de Frampton, St. Emile de Suffolk, St. 
Ephrem de Tring, St. Eugene de Grantham, 
St. Evariste de Forsyth, St. Francois Xavier 
de Brompton, St. Gabriel de Brandon, St. 
George de Windsor, St. Germain de Grant- 
ham, St. Guillaume d’Upton, St. Hippolyte 
de Kilkenny, St. Lucie de Doncaster, and St. 
Victor de Tring. 

Can anyone say how these names came 
about? The strange thing is that, in each 
case, the saint’s name would appear to have 
no personal relation to the British town 
named, as had, e.g., St. Gilbert to Sempring- 
ham and St. Augustine to Canterbury. There 
is no comparable French usage; on the con- 





‘trary, this style seems peculiar to Quebec. 
Freperic ConNett WHITE. 


REMLIN.—It is announced that Walt 
Disney is to make a film about the air- 
man’s Gremlin. This is apparently an imp 
which brings bad luck. What is its origin 
and where does it come from? The word ‘s 
new to me. 
SENEx. 


IR ORLANDO BRIDGEMAN.—There is, 
in Gloucester Library, a contemporary 
copy of the register of baptisms and burials 
for the parish of St. Nicholas in this city, 
covering about the first fifty years of the 
eighteenth century. Amongst the burials are 
many of the debtors from the Castle, which 
formerly stood in this parish. It is not an 
exact copy of the register, fortunately, since 
it reveals one or two points not to be found 
in the actual register. One of these is an 
entry for the 5 Dec, 1746, in the burials, 
which runs ‘‘ Sir Orlando Bridgman Debter 
Bart.’”” From G.E.C.’s ‘ Baronetage’ I see 
that he, ‘‘ having been missing for some 
weeks, was found drowned in the Thames, 
near Limehouse, 10 June 1738.’’ His Admen. 
is dated 12 June 1751. A note adds that the 
register of St. Nicholas, Gloucester, has the 
burial, dated 5 Dec. 1745, of ‘‘ Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman Knt and Baronet,’’ and no ex- 
planation of the anomaly is given. I would 
suggest that the copy in the Gloucester 
Library gives the clue to the situation, and 
that although he was apparently missing for 
some weeks, he was languishing in Gloucester 
Castle, and continued to do so for some seven 
or eight years, as a debtor. It was probably 
someone else’s body which was found in the 
Thames, all unknown to the baronet in what 
was then far-away Gloucester. I should be 
interested to learn more of this strange case 
of confusion. Unfortunately present condi- 
tions prevent me from making a search in the 
Gloucester Journal for any of the years. 
Brian FRITH. 


[The Gentléman’s Magazine, June 1738, p. 
324, under ‘* Deaths ”’ has: 

June 10. Sir Orlando Bridgman, Bt, lately 
appointed Governor of Barbadoes; after he had 
been missing several Weeks, his Body was taken 
out of the Thames at Limehouse; he is succeeded 
by his Son, now Sir Francis Bridgman, Bart 

The name is not indexed in 1745, but in 1746, at 
p. 668 (indexed as 667), is the following confused 
entry, under ‘* Deaths ”’: 

Nov. 25, Brig. Gen. Ld. Hugh Sempil, at 


Sir Orlando Bridgman, some years ago appointed 
governor of Barbadoes, but never went there. 
—Ep.] 
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‘MHE TRIAL OF THE UNITARIANS 
FOR A LIBEL ON THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.’—I have a book bearing this 
title, published by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green, at Paternoster Row, in 
1830. It is a curious work, set out in the 
form of a legal action against Joseph Priest- 
ley, Theophilus Lindsey, and Henry (sic) 
Belsham. The book is dedicated to Bp. 
Blomfield, of London, and my copy is in- 
scribed to The Honble. H. Howard “ with the 
author’s compliments.’’ The author is care- 
less over Christian names. ‘‘ Henry ’’ Bels- 
ham is Thomas Belsham, minister of Essex 
Street Chapel, 1805-1829. On p. 22 he refers 
to ‘‘Thomas’’ Priestley when it should be 
Joseph Priestley, a name that he has cor- 
rectly on page one. I am anxious to find out 
all that I can about the publication of the 
book and also the identity of the author. 


(Revp.) F. H. AMpaierr MICKLEWRIGHT. 


IR SAMUEL WHALLEY, KT.—Further 
information, especially about the paren- 
tage and career, of Samuel St. Swithin 
Burden Whalley is desired. What is known 
is that he was born in 1805, and knighted in 
1827. Later he was M.P. for Marylebone, 
1833-38, when he was unseated on petition. 
He married (1) 18 . . . Amelia, daughter of 
Samuel Webb Smith, Esq.; she d. 1835; (2) 
in 1853 Hon. Harriet Rose, daughter of 
Francis Trench, and sister of the 2nd Lord 
Ashtown. He died 3 Feb. 1883. How did he 
come to be knighted at the age of twenty- 
two? What profession, if any, did he follow? 


R. A. A.-L. 


‘A HISTORY OF STAMFORD BULL- 

RUNNINGS.’—Can any reader in- 
form me where the original of this pamphlet, 
or a reprint, or MS. transcription, can be 
seen? Its author was the Rev. Francis Peck, 
and it was published, at the price of one 
penny, at some time between the years 1723 
and 1726. 

The pamphlet has been described as con- 
sisting of six chapters contained in 18 small 
pages of letterpress and of a rough wood- 
engraving, without date or name of author. 
It bears the imprint ‘‘ Stamford: printed by 
T. Bailey & W. Thompson.”’ Its circulation 
was probably extremely limited, and it has 
been suggested that owing to the severe stric- 
tures passed upon it by Francis Howgrave in 
the preface to his work, ‘An Essay of the 
Ancient and Present State of Stamford,’ 
1726, Peck was induced to take measures for 


About the year 1885 a copy of the original 
came into the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Phillips, Clerk of the Peace for Kesteven, and, 
To guard against accident, a transcript verbatim 
et litteratim, and a photograph of the title-page and 
of the rude drawing, have already been taken; and 
it is intended shortly to issue by subscription a 
fac-simile reprint on hand-made paper. (‘ Old 
Lincolnshire,’ vol. i, 1883-85). 

It seems doubtful if any reprint was ever 
published, but at any rate, a manuscript copy 
(probably that referred to above) was in 
existence in 1908, for passages stated to be 
from the ‘‘ MS. copy of a very rare pam- 
phiet,’’ which is clearly identifiable as 
Peck’s, were quoted in an article on ‘ Lincoln. 
shire Bull-Runnings’ contributed by Mrs. 
Gutch and Miss Mabel Peacock to ‘ County 
Folk-lore,’ vol, v. 

H. S. Hopson. 


“ GLOURE OF THWELL.’’—Until late in 
the last century, it was customary in 
the village of Aldborough, W. Yorks., to cele. 
brate the Feast of the Epiphany by a proces- 
sion of villagers dressed as mountain shep- 
herds. They bore a basket containing a doll. 
An old record which may refer to the year 
1597, gives an account of the misbehaviour of 
certain recusants who intruded this proces- 
sion upon service in St. Andrew’s church, by 
way of protest against such service. It reads: 
Item the vjth. day of January instant these 
havyng folowed theire vanitie al the nighte in 
sekygne there maumet, commonly called the floure 
of thwell, would nedes bringe the same on a barrow 
into ye churche in prayer times. . . 

Maumet is an old provincial word for a 
puppet or idol. What is the meaning of 
** floure of thwell ’’? 

D. P. Q. 


ANCIENT FAMILIES.—I should be much 
interested to know which English county 
can claim the largest number of ancient 
families. In Shropshire, the families of 
Eyton, Gatacre, Corbet, Plowden, Forester, 
Leighton, and Sandford (amongst a number 
of others) have held their lands since mediae- 
val times. Staffordshire can boast a large 
number of families of long descent, e.g., the 
Okeovers, of Okeover; the Bagots of Bagot’s 
Bromley; the Wolseleys of Wolseley; the 
Wrottesleys of Wrottesley. Until recent years, 
the Shirley family which (I have seen it 
stated) has a longer traceable descent than 
any other surviving family, was in possession 
of estates in Staffordshire, while the domain 
of the ancient family of Gresley, only lately 





calling in his pamphlet. 





sold, extended into the shire. 
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No doubt, the claims of the two counties 
mentioned will be challenged by many others. 
In an article in Country Life, Mr. R. T. 
Lang says that Cheshire has been described 
as ‘‘the mother and nurse of English gen- 
tility, because of the many famous families 
which it has produced.”’ 

In Dugdale’s ‘ England and Wales’ (vol. 
i, p. 151) it is said of Berkshire : 

The Craven, Englefield, Eyston, Read, Southby, 
Seymour, and Clarke families are among the few 
ancient families who still inherit the same estates, 
and occupy the same seats, or are immediately con- 
nected with the county, as their ancestors. Among 
the representatives of some very old families, or in 
the female line, may be ranked the Berties. the 
Nevilles, the Pleydells, the Puseys, the Throckmor- 
tons, the Lovedens, the Nelsons, and the Blagraves. 

In his ‘ Rambles among the Hills,’ 1880 (p. 
243), Louis Jennings says of Sussex : 

The Ashburnhams have held their estates be- 
tween 700 and 800 years, and probably from a 
much earlier period; the Gorings have beer land- 
owners in Sussex from the time of Edward II, the 
Pelhams have been a most important Sussex family 
from the reign of Edward III; the Gages have 
been found at Firle ever since 1475; the Barttelots 
have lived at Stopham. near Pulborough, since 
1420, and trace back their ancestry to Adam de 
Barttelott, ‘‘ said to be of Norman origin.” 


G. S. Hewrns. 


ARDS.—While information respecting 
the wards in the City of London would 
be readily accessible, there seems not to be 
any ready means of ascertaining what other 
English boroughs were originally large enough 
to be so divided ; nor when the division began 
(on the assumption that towns increased 
sufficiently in size to warrant such distinc- 
tions); nor what were the actual circum- 
stances that generally occasioned their forma- 
tion. 
A. 


OSTAL DISTRICTS.—I should be inter- 
ested to know (1) when the Metropolis 
was first divided into postal districts, design- 
ated by initials such as E.C., W.C., ete. ; 
(2) when the postal districts were sub-divided 
into portions which were numbered ; ( 3) when 
were the large provincial cities divided into 

numbered postal districts? 

G. S. Hewrns. 


HENRY, EARL OF ARUNDEL (1511- 
1580).—Information is sought concerning 
this nobleman’s diplomatic missions on the 
Continent between 1560-1570. What English- 
Men accompanied him at the banquet given 
by the Duchess of Parma at Brussels in 1565, 
at which the Prince of Orange was present? 





Are there any records of the members of 
his suite on these travels? 


R. L. Eacte. 


[The article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (s.v. Fitzalan) and a 
series of articles in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
part ii, 1833, are silent on these points.—Ep.] 


TALKING LIKE A DUTCH UNCLE.— 

This phrase indicates a serious, re roving 
talk. It has the same sense as Horace’s 
““ patruae verbera linguae,” the “ lashes of 
an uncle’s tongue’’ which make wretched 
girls faint for fear, Odes III, 12, 3, and “ ne 
sis patruus mihi,’’—that is, ‘‘ Don’t lecture 
me,’’ Sat. II, 3, 88. In an up-to-date detective 
story the cautious American investigator says 
to a reckless young man mixed up with the 
murder, “I’m going to talk to you like a 
Dutch uncle.”” I do not find this uncle noted 
in Apperson’s ‘ Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases.’ The Dutch in earlier days were 
associated with heavy drinking but I know 
nothing of their specially monitorial attitude 
to young people. How far back can the ex- 
srg be traced? Is it in vogue anywhere 

yond England and the United States? 
Ienoro. 


_ [The first illustrative quotation in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
is dated 1838.—Ep.]} 


ONASTIC INNS.—I am told that two 
inns, the Bell at Malmesbury, Wilts, and 
the Rell at Hurley, Berks, have been tradi- 
tior.aiiy associated with neighbouring abbeys, 
having once fulfilled the purpose of guest 
houses. Mr. Clive Rouse, in his introductory 
chapter to ‘ The Old Towns of England ’ Bats- 
ford, 1936, p. 21, observed that in medieval 
times, accommodation for pilgrims and other 
travellers had been available in “ hospitals ’’ 
and inns run by the church. . . or in hostelries 
owned by the lord of the manor. A few of 
these, like the George at Glastonbury, the 
Eastbridge Hospital, now an almshouse, at 
Canterbury, the Angel and Royal at Grant- 
ham, and the New Inn at Gloucester survive. 
Examples like these of course are common 
knowledge, but I had never before heard that 
the inns at Malmesbury and Hurley laid 
similar claims. Has this subject been 
thoroughly examined, and are there any other 
taverns that have been proved to qualify in 
this title? 
INQUIRER. 


URGEONS AND JURIES.—Are surgeons 
exempt from serving on juries, and if so 
why ? 
A. 8. E. AcKERMANN. 
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___ Replies. _ 


CROSS TREE. 
(clxxxiii, 170, 266.) 
JUDGING by examples, ‘‘ Cross ’’ is due t¢ 


the tree’s position either at cross-roads or 
close to a cross. In the latter case the cross 
may have been set up to mark the grave of a 
suicide or a stranger found dead close by, or, 
in earlier times, to counteract pagan pract.ces 
there. 

In Belgium, halfway between Braine l’Alleud 
ana the wood of le Foriet, two hollow and there- 
fore doubtless very ancient roads cross one 
another. Two aged pine-trees are planted at the 
top of the baak at one of the coruers, and for- 
merly there stood between them a cross, which has 
disappeared for some 30 years. It was avery 
ancient custom to bury in the pines, and even in 
the cross, pins or nails, in order to obtain the 
cure of persons attacked by fevers of various kinds. 
The pins or nails thus employed must have been 
previously in contact with the patient or his 
clothes. If anyone took out one of these pins or 
nails from the pines or cross and carried it home, 
it was believed that the disease would certainly 
have been communicated to some member of the 
family. (Hartland, ‘The Legend of Perseus,’ ii, 
183; quoting the monthly periodical Wallonia, 
Liége, 1893). 

Pieces of cloth also were attached to the 
trees at this Belgian carrefour, whose cross 
was known as the Croiz St. Z?. In Mottram’s 
‘The Spanish Farm,’ the Kreusabel (Poplar 
Cross?) near the boundary of France and 
Flanders, had become an ancestral shrine. 
At cross-roads where no cross stands, the trees 
may still possess magic virtue. 


At Berkhamsted, on a spot where two roads 
cross each other, are a few oaks called ‘ Cross- 
oaks.” Here aguish persons used to resort, and 
peg a lock of their hair into one of these oaks; 
then, by a sudden wrench, transfer the lock from 
their heads to the tree, and return home with the 
full conviction that the ague had departed with the 
severed lock. Persons now living affirm that they 
have often seen hair thus left pegged into the oak, 
for one of these trees only was endowed with the 
healing ower. (‘English Dialec’ Det. s . 
‘Cross’; quoting ‘N. and Q.,’ 1852, 1 S., vi, 5). 

In Borneo a tree hung with countless rags is 
often seen at cross-roads, and every passenger tears 
off a piece of his clothing and fastens it on the 
tree. The natives can give no other account of the 
custom than that they fear for their health if they 
omit it. (Hartland, op. cit., ii, 198). 

In one of the various anecdotes of the Midas 
type which are found in Ireland, Wales and 
Brittany, an Irish youth was distressed 
almost to madness by a secret which he was 
forbidden to reveal. A  psycho-analytical 





omens smmesieniaige? 


Druid advised him to go to a spot where four 
roads met, turn to the right, and tell his 
secret to the nearest tree. e did so, and 
experienced immediate relief. , 

Trees standing at cross-roads naturally 
share in the darker superstitions 60 deeply 
rooted at such centres. Sébillot’s ‘ Folk-lore 
de France’ contains several instances. At a 
place in the forest of Chassagne, Doubs, where 
a number of pathways converged, a young 
farm-servant met the Devil, and received 
from his hands a purse of gold at the foot of 
an oak which has ever since been called the 
Devil’s Oak. In la Puisaye, Yonne, men 
wishing to become sorciers used to meet, even 
in the nineteenth century, under the largest 
oak-tree at the cross-roads. They sacrificed a 
black hen and called up Beelzebub, to whom 
each man then signed away his soul by mark- 
ing a piece of paper with a cross, like an 
Englishman recording his vote. The associa- 
tion of tree and cross can occur independently 
of any crossing of roads. On an ‘abandoned 
highway over Knightlow Hill between War- 
wick and Coventry, the base—all that remains 
—of Knightlow Cross stands on a square 
mound having a fir-tree at each corner. After 
walking round the mound three times, the rep- 
resentatives of every parish in the Hundred 
save one, placed their annual wroth-silver in 
the hollow of the cross-base. (Gomme, ‘ Prim- 
itive Folk-Moots,’ 108-111. ) 

_In addition to the three Cross Trees men- 
tioned in the query and the Berkhamsted 
Cress-oaks already included here, there are 
Oaks Cross at Aston and Cross Oaks at Ridge 
both in Herts. Near Horley, in Surrey is 
a Cross Oaks Lane. Crouch Oak at Addle- 
stone in the same county, an old forest 
boundary-mark, has “‘ cross ’’ in its anglicised 
Norman form. Elms Cross is near Bradford 
on-Avon, and Elm Cross at Broad Hinton 
both in Wiltshire. One mile from Lingen, 
Herefordshire, is the Cross of the Tree. Five 
Ashes near Odcombe and at Tintinhull Forts, 
Somerset, and others which give their names 
to cross-roads, are said to symbolize the Five 
Wounds. One or more of these places must 
have given rise to the surnames Fiveash and 
Vivash. | Croesonen, ‘‘ Ash-tree Cross,” is 
near Pontypool in Monmouthshire, and other 
Welsh instances could be adduced. Holy Tree 
Cross is a cross-roads point between Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon and South Petherton, Somerset. The 
way leading from it to the Fosse Way is 
known as Prophets Lane, and Holy Field 
Lane is adjacent. It is thought that the 
original tree was a landmark and gathering: 
place for pilgrims to Glastonbury. The tree 
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now standing there was planted in 1863 in 
commemoration of the Prince of Wales’s mar- 
riage. 

Tie names of the kind could be found by 
searching Bartholomew’s Atlas of England 
and Wales. Sometimes they imply neither « 
meeting of roads nor a cross in the religious 
sense. At Chard in Somerset there grew until 
the middle of the nineteenth century an oak 
called the Hang Cross Tree. Here the first 
two words should probably be taken together, 
with the meaning of ‘‘ gallows,” for tradition 
asserts that twelve of Monmouth’s followers 
were hanged on it. Any traditions or super- 
stitions connected with the other places I have 
named would be appreciated. 

W. W. GILL. 


LACE-NAME: ‘‘ DIAL POST ” (clxxxiii. 

138, 232).—The meaning would appear to 
be ‘a sundial on a post.” With regard to 
“Dial’’ alone, I used to understand it as 
referring to sundials formerly cut in the turf 
for the convenience of shepherds and 
labourers, But the editors of the English 
Place-Name Society's Surrey volume say, 
in reference to ‘‘ Dialbank Wood,’ that 
the frequency of ‘‘ Dial” in Surrey 
feld-names is mysterious and its mean- 
ing unknown. It is found, they state, 
six times in combination with ‘‘ field,’’ 
twice with ‘‘ plot,’’ once with ‘‘ mead,’’ and 
once with a word miswritten or misprinted as 
“field ’? which may be meant for ‘‘ hill,” 
since Dial Hill in Cheam, 1548, is mentioned 
as the earliest ‘‘ Dial’’ name. 

There is a Dial Hill in Castletown, Isle of 
Man, where a sundial used to stand, and a 
Dial-field or two in the same island. Near 
Higher Horton, Somerset, is a spot called 
Five Dials, which stood in the nineteenth cen- 
tury amidst rough unenclosed forest-land, 
though now there are intersecting roads at the 


spot. 
W. W. G. 
TONES AS BOUNDARY MARKS 


(clxxxii, 358 ; clxxxiii. 82, 171).—The Four 
Shire Stone mentioned in the enquiry for 
county boundary-marks (clxxxi. 246), may be 
oly a survivor of a group called the Four 
Shire Stones which stood on a hill-top “‘ in 
the parish of Addlestrop, Glos.”’ According 
toa local legend, they had been a flock of 
geese belonging to an old) woman who refused 
alms to a witch, and the witch transformed 
them into stones. In that impenetrable dis- 
guise they were removed by Warren Hastings 
to his garden at Daylesford House not far 
away. (See ‘English Traditions,’ Gents. 





Mag. Lib., quoting Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1808, Pt. I, pp. 3541-3). It may be con- 
jectured that the old woman herself was trans- 
formed along with her flock, as is usual in 
such affairs, and if she was not carted away 
to Daylesford she may now be doing duty as 
the Four Shire Stone. But does Addlestrop 
parish extend so far north as the present 
Stone? If so, it must lie in both Gloucester- 
shire and Oxfordshire, 
W. W. G. 

A printed account relative to the perambu- 
lations of the parish of Hughenden, Bucks, 
undertaken by the then vicar, the Rev. John 
Batcheler in May 1714, et seq. has been given 
in ‘ Records of Bucks,’ xi, 4, pp. 174-185. It 
is explained in a footnote (p. 175) that the 
perambulation began at the most southern 
point of the parish, the boundary stone on 
the High Wycombe-Hughenden road, and pro- 
ceeded westward. 

A sandstone marked with a cross near 
Potters Cross Pond has been mentioned as a 
specific point in connection with a perambu- 
lation of the parish of Chipping Wycombe 
undertaken in May 1790. (See ‘ Hist. Par. of 
Penn.’ J. Gilbert Jenkins. St. Catherine 
Press, 1935, p. 138.) Stone pitchings in the 
grass verge of the ducal avenue delimit the 
boundary of Radclive and Stowe parishes near 
Buckingham. 

A. B. A. 


HRISTIAN NAME: CHANTAL (clxxxi. 
332).—This query is answered by a birth 
notice in the Daily Telegraph of 1 Oct. 1942, 
that of. a daughter, Marianne Chantal, to 
Marie Antoinette Doise née Bourbon. 

The usage is strange to English eyes and 
ears, Yet place-names illustrate it. Thus 
there is, in Quebec, a St. Liguori (St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori); in the U.S.A. a St. Xavier (St. 
Francis Xavier) and a St. Regis (St. Francis 
Regis). 

FrepERIC ConNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ANSION HOUSE (clxxxiii. 230).—The 
Mayor of the City of Winchester has an 
official residence adjoining the Guildhall, 
known as the Abbey House. The Mayor 
rarely lives there, but it is set apart for his 
use, so that he can entertain his friends or 
those who come to see him officially. It has 
been a custom for each Mayor on relinquish- 
ing his office to present a piece of furniture or 
other article for the Abbey House as a 
memento of his year of office. 


A. Crecit Ptper. 
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AN UNUSUAL INN SIGN (clxxxiii. 228, 
265).—Mr, F. C. Morean’s instance of 
The Rampani Louse as a Herefordshire inn 
sign will bring to the minds of readers the 
signboard which was reported by a correspon- 
dent about three years ago (clxxvii. 210), of 
the Rag and Louse at Oreton near Cleobury 
Mortimer. This was memorable because it 
drew from Cot, Hersert SourHam, whose 
family connections with the village date back 
to the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
a pained note of remonstrance. Such a sign 
was quite unknown at Oreton, and from his 
researches in the old Shropshire Directories he 
was inclined to repudiate the idea that it had 
ever existed. Mr. Morgan carefully abstains 
from naming the village infested by the Ram- 
pant Louse, though he admits to a curiosity 
to know ‘‘ how the animal (sic) was drawn.” 
If there is a desire in Hereford to emulate the 
Shropshire sign it may be of assistance to 
know how they did it there. ‘‘ The signboard 
was painted white to represent a sheet, and a 
fearsome looking louse was depicted crawling 
over it.” Mr. Morean believes that he can 
put forward the claim that his county shows 
‘the only example of the name of an insect 
being used in this way.”’ Apart from the dis- 
credited Cleobury Mortimer competitor, how- 
ever, Larwood and Hotten give two other in- 
sect signs, one a living sign of a hive of bees 
and the other the sign of the Walking Leaf 
(Phyllium siccifolium), which discouraging 
symbol, it is asserted, was displayed by a 
callous tea-dealer at the corner of the Totten- 
ham Court Road. 

The honoured sign of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the Golden Grasshopper, so familiar to us on 
the weather-vane of the Royal Exchange and 
on the branches of Martins Bank has been 
quite overlooked in this category. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield 


RAlLways (clxxxiii. 198).—Towards the 
completion of Sratist’s list of railways 
in the London area that were originally inde- 

ndent concerns the following is my contri- 

ution. The date preceding the statutory 

name is the year in which the Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed by which the railway was 
incorporated. 

1835. London and Croydon. Croydon to 
Corbett’s Lane, junction with the Greenwich 
railway 1} miles from London Bridge. Amal- 
gamated with L.B. & S.C. Railway. 

1936.: Eastern Counties (not London and 
Eastern Counties). Colchester to Shoreditch, 


_ 1836. Northern and Eastern, Cambridge 
line. Broxbourne to Stratford thence 3 miles 
to Shoreditch over Eastern Counties Railway. 
later amalgamated with that Company. ~' 
1844. Eastern Counties and Thames June. 
tion. Stratford to Canning Town, purchased 
by Eastern Counties Railway. 

1845. Woolwich Railway. Canning Town 
to North bank of Thames, purchased by 
Eastern Counties Railway to give Woolwich 
railway communication with London (ferry 
across Thames). 

1845. Richmond Railway. Clapham to 
Richmond, purchased by L. & S.W. Railway, 

1851. North and South-Western Junction, 
Willesden, L. & N.W. Railway to Kew, L. & 
S.W. Railway. Worked by these two rail. 
ways under a Parliamentary agreement, but 
in 1871 leased in perpetuity to L. & N.W.R. 
Midland and North London Railways. 

1853. West End of London and Crystal 
Palace. From the Crystal Palace to Wands 
worth and Battersea Wharf, purchased by 
L.B. & S.C. Railway. This railway and the 
Victoria and Pimlico enabled the Brighton 
trains to get to Victoria in 1860. 

1853. Wimbledon and Croydon. From L, 
and §.W. Railway at Wimbledon to the L.B. 
and 8.C. Railway at Croydon, and leased to 
the latter Company. 

1853. Hampstead Junction. From Willes- 
den (L.N.W.R.) to a junction with the North 
London Railway at Camden Town, purchased 
by L. and N.W. Railway. 

1862. Tottenham and Hampstead Junction. 
From Gospel Oak on the Hampstead Junction 
Railway to Tottenham, G.E.R. Worked by 
G.E.R. and Midland Railway, and, in 192, 
vested in those two companies. 

1864. Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood. 
Baker Street station to Finchley Road. 
Worked by Metropolitan Railway and vested 
in that company in 1882. This was the begin 
ning of the Aylesbury extension. 

It is worth noting that several railway com- 
panies operating in the London area chan 
the name of their original incorporation: @. 
the London and Southampton became L. and 
S.W. Railway ; the London and Brighton be 
came L.B. and S.C. Railway; and the East 
and West India Docks and Birmingham June 
tion became North London Railway and the 
Commercial Railway became London and 
Blackwall. 

RecrInatp B. FELLOWS. 


May I repair an important omission? The 
Great Western Railway. A map of London 





much extended as G.E.R. 


in 1898 gives several independently na 
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lines, but I am uncertain whether the follow- 
ing were also ever separate undertakings, like 
most if not all of those mentioned at ante 
p. 198, South Western, Hampstead and City 
Junction Railway; Midland and South 
Western; Tooting, Merton and Wimbledon; 
West London and Crystal Palace; Woolwich 
Railway; Tilbury Fort and Southend Rail- 
way (evidently before construction of Til- 
bury Dock with a consequent emphasis on 
Tilbury Town instead of Fort); Croydon and 
Balham; Mid Kent. 

The trains to Scotland, by the way, before 
grouping, were provided with a pooled! system 
of passenger rolling stock, not locomotives, on 
the Great Northern and North-Western 
routes, the east coast and the west coast joint 
stock respectively. Such represented com- 
bined working over the old North Eastern, 
North British, Caledonian, etc., over which 
the trains passed beyond the northern limits 
of the undertakings then actually owning the 
trunk permanent way from King’s Cross and 
Euston termini, as far as York and Carlisle 
only. The old London and North Western was 
first owned by the London and Birmingham 
Railway until a merger resulted with the 
Grand Union coming down from farther north 
to that Midland City. Camden Town, not 
Euston, was the first terminus of the London 
and North Western. STATIsT. 


LACIAL PERIOD: COMPOSITION 

AND DISTRIBUTION OF ERRATIC 
BOULDERS (clxxxiii. 170).—Erratic boul- 
ders are very abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, where specimens 


may be seen in situ. in Cannon Hill 
Park. At King’s Heath, on the way 
to Yardley Wood, some may also_ be 


seen in a field. According to the late Dr. 
Crosskey, they were derived from the moun- 
tains in Norway, being carried by a glacier 
over what is now the North Sea and deposited 
where they now rest, when the ice melted. 
Some are also stated to have come from the 
mountains in Cumberland and elsewhere in 
the Lake District. In the West of England 
they are to be seen as far south as Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire, which is about the furthest 
limit, I believe, to which the icecap reached 
during the maximum phase of the Glacial 
Period in the Northern Hemisphere. which 
oeurred during the first part of the Pleisto- 
cene Epoch. . In the east of England the ice- 
cap reached as far south as the estuary of the 
Thames, in about the same latitude as in the 
west. To those who are interested in this 
subject I would recommend two books by 





James Geikie, namely ‘ Prehistoric Europe ’ 
and the ‘Great Ice Age,’ if I remember their 
correct titles, also Professor Forbes’s work on 
the ‘Glaciers of thg Alps,’ where all the 
phenomena connected with glaciers can be 
studied with considerable profit. 


Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 


LL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 
(clxxxiii. 78, 128). — Enquirer will 


find the provisions governing the  fur- 
niture and fittings published in the 
London Gazette of 27 April 1937, pp. 
2708-9, which contains the Order in 


Council of 23 April 1937. The Order copies, 
and ratifies, the Scheme dated 7 Nov. 1935, 
prepared by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for the union of the benefices of St. Edmund 
the King and All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
and the taking down of All Hallows. Both 
the church and its two graveyards (vide 
clxxxii. 128) have now gone; and the conse- 
crated soil and material have been shovelled 
away ‘‘the sexton knows not whither.’ 
ENQUIRER may not find ‘‘ the key of know- 
ledge ’’ through study of the relevant sections 
of the Order in Council. Not to make con- 
fusion worse confounded, I put together the 
clauses that, if words mean anything, are in 
flat contradiction : 
Preamble. 

. .. the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land by their Counsel undertaking that subject to 
Section 14 of the Union of Benefices Act, 1860, 
all fittings in the Church of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, which they might be advised by competent 
authority to be worthy of preservation, should if 
suitable for the new Church of All Hallows to be 
erected, be placed therein, and no such fittings 
though unsuitable for the Church should be sold. 

Ratified Scheme. 

Part V (2): That subject to the provisions of 
Part II of this Scheme, the furniture or fittings 
(other than the Font, Communion Table, and 
Sacramental Plate) . . . shall be sold and disposed 
of by us the Ecclesiastical Commissioners . . . sub- 
ject to the provisions of the 17th section of the 
said Union of Benefices Act, 1860. 

The italics are mine. Section 17 of the Act 
of 1860 relates to the site of a church. 


G. W. Wricurt. 


HE COURT, WEST HYDE: HORN 
HILL COURT (clxxxiii. 197).—I can 
give L. M, W. full information as I am the 
surviving executor of the late E. S. Roscoe, 
whose widow has recently died at Horn Hill 
Court. 
The subjoined note of the title of Horn Hill 
Court will give most of the information. 
L. M. W. would not find any reference in any 
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of the old books, as Horn Hill Court, under 
that name, only came into existence after 
1888. Some time between 1848 and 1863 it 
became known as ‘‘ Blake’s Court.’’ 

The Richard Morten of Pinefield to whom 
L. M. W. refers was a large farmer, and be- 
fore 1848 the house was simply a farm. 

S. Instone between 1848 and 1863 evidently 
improved and added to the property and it 
became known as ‘“‘ Blake’s Court.’’ There is 
no record why the name “ Blake ’’ was used, 
but I remember when small, when my father 
bought it, hearing that it was called ‘‘ Blake’s 
Court.”’ 

I remember that when my father bought it 
in 1888 it stood in a park of about 50 acres. 
Judging by the plans on the old deeds, the 
fields belonging to the house must have been 
turned into the park by doing away with the 
hedges, by Mrs. Morten between 1867 and 
1884. 

There is some trace of some of the land 
being copyhold, part of the Manor of Moor 
(Rickmansworth), and enfranchised in 1848. 
It will be seen therefore that the property was 
gradually put together by various purchasers, 
and is comparatively modern. 


Horn Hitt Court. 

Corser & Kidstone sell to S. Instone (who 
owned adjoining land), and E. Instone Horn 
Hill Farm with its land 21 acres in various 
fields. 
Instone buys what is now “ Gellibrands ” 
and fields held with it (called Overs Farm at 
Horn Hill and Randalls Hill), from Richard 
Morten of Pinesfield. 
Instone sells house at Horn Hill (Formerly 
Horn Hill Farm), now appearing as Blake’s 
Court, and referred to as a ‘ Mansion 
House ” with about 148 acres of land, in- 
cluding E. S. Roscoe’s land, to Richard 
Morten of Pinefield for £9,000. The plan 
shows that the fields still existed and had 
not been thrown into one park. 
Richard Morten dies, and by his will leaves 
his land to his nephew Richard H. Morten, 
son of James Morten subject to widow 
Louisa Morten’s life interest. 

(L. M. must have built the Drawing Room, and 
rooms on it and made the park). 
1884 Louisa Morten dies and R. H. Morten 

inherits. 

1885 R. H. Morten mortgages the property. In 
the deed it is still referred to as Blake’s 
Court. 
R. M. Morten sells to E. S. Roscoe. (House 
is called in the Conveyance “ The Court” 


1848 
1862 


1863 


1867 


1888 


otherwise Blake’s Court) with 53 acres. The 
land comprises land formerly called Horn 
Hill Farm and containing 21. 0. 14. and also 
the Freehold farm formerly called ‘‘ Overs ” 
and containing 12. 3. 27, the remainder of the 
land hereby conveyed being 
formerly 


part of an 


estate called ‘‘ Blake’s Court 








Estate ” otherwise ‘‘ Randalls” or “ Blake's 
Farm.” 
I can give L. M. W. any further informa. 
tion wanted, 
Epwarp G. Roscor, 
10/11, Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 


ERCANTILE INLAND NAVIGATION; 
UPPER THAMES (clxxxiii. 228).—It 
may be of interest to Mr. Atan B. ANDERSON 
to know that a full description (including the 
date when made, length in miles, ascent and 
descent in feet and decimal parts, breadth and 
depth, and number of locks) appears in an 
article on all the ‘‘ Canals of Great Britain,” 
published in vol. i of the ‘British Cyclo. 
paedia.’ 

The Oxford Canal extends from the Coven- 
try Canal, a part of the line of canal between 
London and Liverpool, to the river Isis at 
Oxford, It was made in 1790 and is 91} 
miles in length. It rises from the level of the 
Coventry Canal in 454 miles, to the summit 
at Marston Tolls, 74 feet, by 12 locks; and 
descends from the summit at Claydon, in 3% 
miles, to the Isis 1954 feet, by 30 locks. It 
has 188 stone and brick bridges. 

The Kennet and Avon Canal (to which 
reference is also made) was constructed in 
1801, is 57 miles in length, and extends from 
the Avon at Dole-mead, near Bath, to the 
Kennet, at Newbury. 

The Thames and Severn Canal, stated by 
your correspondent to be ‘‘ a choked-up water- 
way,’’ was made in 1789, and had a length 
of 304 miles, a breadth of 40-30 and depth of 
5 feet. The boats were of 70 tons burthen, 
being 80 feet long and 5 feet broad, The 
canal extended from the Stroudwater Canal 
to the Thames and Isis Navigation. It had 
a tunnel at Sapperton, 250 feet below the top 
of the hill of rock under which it passed. 


James Seton-ANDERSON. 


HAMBLES (clxxxiii. 226).—When the 
Somerset Archaeological Society visited 
Shepton Mallet in 1907 the members exam- 
ined in the Market Place the somewhat ex- 
tensive Shambles of medieval date still stand- 
ing and then in parts much decayed. They 
are excellently represented by four photo 
graphs by Dr. F. J. Allen in the Proceedings 
of the Society, vol. liii (1907), plates facing 
pp. 27 and 28 in pt. i of the vol. Untila 
few years previous to this date the Shambles 
were used for the sale of meat. The curved 
timbers used in their roofs date the buildings 
to about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The oldest inhabitants (1907) could remember 
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that there was formerly another row of 
shambles on the opposite side of the market- 
place. The photographs are a very important 
record. When the Society again visited Shep- 
ton Mallet in 1933 a special resolution was 
assed asking the Urban District Council to 
allow the Shambles, or what remained of 
them, to stand. Subsequently most of what 
had survived was taken away, but a small 
portion on the east side was repaired and 
allowed to remain as evidence of the former 
existence of a typical medieval shambles. 


H. Sr. Georce Gray, F.s.A. 
Taunton Castle, Somerset. 


The ‘‘ new’? Shambles were set up in West 
Street, now Broad Street, Lyme Regis, in 
1598. Where the old Shambles had been is 
not known, The site of the ‘‘ new ’’ Shambles 
would have been just outside the centre of 
a dirty, crowded, congested seaport and 
trading town. In the nineteenth century, this 
“new ’’ Shambles took up the very heart of 
what was becoming a fashionable bathing 
resort. Fortunately in May 1744 a devastat- 
ing fire swept the Shambles away and a peti- 
tio to the Borough Council that ‘a great 
public nuisance’’ should be abolished was 
successful. In the flourishing days of the 
Shambles, each butcher had a right to his 
special pitch. ‘‘ One Shamble”’ was also the 
Mayor’s perquisite, which he presumably let 
on the best terms possible. 

C. WANKLYN. 


The following is taken from Stowe’s Survey 


of London, Under the Faringdon Ward he 
writes : 
Again to the high street of Cheape, from 


Fauster lane end to St. Martins, and by that lane 
to the shambles or flesh market, on the north side 
whereof is Penticost Lane, containing divers 
slaughterhouses for the butchers. Then was there 
of old time a proper parish church of St. Nicholas, 
whereof the said flesh market took the name and 
was called St. Nicholas’ Shambles. 

H. T. Riley in his footnote to vol. ii of 
‘Johannis Amundesham Annales Mon. S. 
Albani’ makes mention of Harleian MS. 602 
in which Lether Shameles and Fisshameles 
are mentioned as localities in St. Albans, he 
takes these to be shambles; if he is right it 
would appear that not only meat need be sold 
Pa shambles, it might refer to any sort of 


A. H. DEnnNeyY. 


Mr. Clive Rouse observed that the most 
striking instance of the continuity of the same 
trade in the same street seems to be found 
among the butchers, and in his book ‘ The Old 








Towns of England,’ p. 23, mentions the 
Shambles at York and Worcester, which are 
still (1936) largely occupied by butchers’ 
shops, Butcher Rows are located at Salis- 
bury, Coventry, Ludlow and Shrewsbury, and 
there is a butchery at Rye, Sussex, and a 
Butchery Lane in Canterbury. A large oak 
tree in the Dukeries (Notts) is called the 
‘Shambles Oak ’’ by Louis J. Jennings in 
‘Rambles Among the Hills’ published in 
1880. The interpretation, one imagines, 
would have no connection with a flesh market, 
in this instance. 
A 


There is a narrow street in Worcester, 
crowded with butchers’ shops, known as The 
Shambles. 

Percy WHICHELO. 


‘THE DIAMOND RING ’ (clxxxiii. 167).— 

This ballad is unknown to me, but the 
same story of premature burial of a lady and 
her revival by a thief who sought to cut from 
her finger a diamond ring, was told by Edward 
Thomas to the poet W. H. Davies, who put 
the story into verse under the title ‘ The 
Trance’ (‘The Hour of Magic and Other 
Poems,’ 1922). The following lines from ‘ The 
Trance’ should interest your correspondent 
Mr. Joun M. McBrybe. : 


Who is this 
That like a shadow glides 
Across the shadows of the trees, 
And his own visage hides?. . . 
This morning, when the blackbird near 
Was frightened from his thirteenth song 
There was a lady buried here— 
A Lady beautiful and young. 
And all the rings she wore in life, 
As one betrothed and as a wife, 
Were left upon her fingers still, 
According to her living will . . . 
And now he goes, though full of fear 
Of that clear moon to rob the dead . 
He'll cut her fingers off for gold ! 
But as, no sooner had he cut 
One finger with his knife, 
Than her white flesh, so firm and smooth, 
Rippled with sudden life. 

The whole poem is very memorable, and 
Davies told me in 1923, not only of its genesis 
as above, but that he himself valued it highly. 
It first appeared in the trade organ of Jona- 
than Cape, Now and Then. 


Samvuet J. Looker, 


Billericay. 
OVECOTS AND COLUMBARIA 
(clxxxiii, 229).—The pigeon-cotes and 


dove-houses of Essex are pictured and des- 
cribed in a book of that title by Donald 
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Smith. The first 126 pages of this work are 
devoted to the history of the subject andi the 
remaining 138 pages describe pigeon-cotes in 
Essex. 

Francis W. STEER. 


LDEST PARISH REGISTER (clxxxiii. 
225).—Presumably the claim of Hagley, 
Worcestershire to be the oldest parish regis- 
ter is based on the fact that the first entry is 
dated 1 December. The order for the keeping 
of these records is dated 5 Sept. 1538. 

Numerous parish registers commence in 
that year. 

I have a list of eighteen parishes, the place- 
names of which commence with the first letter 
of the alphabet, which commence in this year. 
This would suggest over three hundred as a 
total. 

Pp; Db: M. 


KiNGS OF ENGLAND (clxxxiii. 167, 204, 
262).— 


Willie, Willie, Harry, Ste, 

Harry, Dick, John, Har 

One, two, three Neds, ‘Richard two, 

Harry four, five, six; then who? 

Edward four, five, Dick the bad, 

Harry’s twain, and Ned the lad, 

Mary, Bessie, James the vain, 

Charlie, Charlie, James again, 

Will and Mary, Anna Gloria, 

Four Georges, William and Victoria. 

Regarded as poetry, the above may be in- 

ferior to Mr. Doran’s contribution, but it has 
the advantage of being more easily learnt by 
heart. 


three, 


C. RussE.L. 


AZES AND LABYRINTHS (clxxxiii. 

137, 177, 201, 264).—Reliquiae Hearniae, 

ed. Bliss, 1869, i. 102, speaking of the Royal 
Palace at Woodstock Hearne tells us 


’Twas first built by king Hen. II with an addi- 
tion of a strange labyrinth wherein he kept his 
concubine, Rosamond Clifford, as is related by 
Brompton in his chronicle. There are no remains 
of it now (there are foundations of it to be seen 
by the spring), but it seems to have been some- 
where on the north side of that part of the mannor 
now standing, perhaps by the spring called Rosa- 
mund’s Well; but as to the story of her being 
poysoned by Eleanor, wife to King Henry, who 
got to her by a clue of thread, it seems to be a 
meer fiction, and to have no foundation, our 
historians being wholly silent about it. 


At Ely Cathedral there is a maze, pat- 
terned on the floor of the nave under the 
tower, probably a penance, 


A. H. Denney. 


I think we must be careful to distinguish 





——., 


‘ 


prehistoric ‘‘ cup-and-ring ’’ markings, such 
as those that have been found on Rumble 
Moor, Yorkshire, and in Northumberland, at 
Rowting Linn, and on Dod Law, from 
““mazes’’ of the later and quite different 
kind, such as that at Hampton Court. With 
regard to the former, which include some 
instances mentioned by A., ante p. 177, an in 
teresting theory was broached some years ago 
by the late Mr. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., that 
these markings really represent Neolithic 
stockaded huts, or stockade-encircled hut 
villages, and are, in fact, ‘‘ ghost-huts,”’ or 
‘* ghost-villages,’’ constructed with a view to 
providing the dead with houses in the spirit- 
land to which they have gone. As to the 
latter species, Dr, Cox, in his ‘ Little Guide 
to Lincolnshire ’’ (2nd ed. p. 43) states, with 
reference to the example at Alkborough, which 
is mentioned by your correspondent, A. J. H., 
ante p. 202, that this is now the only one in 
the county ; there used to be others at Appleby 
and South Horncastle. The name given to 
several of these mazes of Julian’s Bower 
appears to have been a mediaeval conceit to 
associate them with the classical complicated 
evolutions of Iulus and his companions in the 
game of Troy (‘ Hneid’ v, 543-603). On this 
puzzling subject, see an article by Bishop 
Trollope in vol. xv. of the Archaeologists’ 
Journal. 


JoserpH E. Morais. 


Hay’s Wharf and Dock in Tooley Street, 
S.E., is said to cover the city mansion of the 
Abbots of Battle in Sussex. The spacious 
grounds of this house contained a maze, and 
lay to the south of Tooley Street, very long 
since, of course, built over. Besant remarks 
early in this century that ‘‘ the maze has heen 
re-named Weston Street (‘London, South’ 139) 
though he admits that ‘‘ the name is perpetu- 
ated in the streets on the site.’ Weston Street 
is shown on section 14 of the dissected map of 
London accompanying ‘ Dickens’s Dictionary 
of London’ for 1893, making the eastern side 
of a rough parallelogram of streets enclosed 
by Maze Pond on the north; Great Maze Pond 
(at the back of Guy’s Hospital) on the west, 
and Snowfields on the south. The manor of 
the maze, from which a broad stream (Maze 
Pond ?) is stated to have once flowed, was the 
seat, in 1407, of Sir William Burcestre, whose 
forbears may have come from _ Bicester, 
Oxon, (since Burcester was the way of spelling 
that town as late as the eighteenth century). 
The indication appears to be that the actual 
site of the maze was within the area en- 
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maze in Southwark, I think, was discussed in 
‘N. and Q.’ before ; perhaps this was identical 
with it ? 

It is not surprising to learn that Burghley 
House by Stamford Town, contained, and no 
doubt still contains, in its grounds, ‘‘ lively 
and musical fountains, steep slopes of velvet 
turf, a trim bowling green, and the labyrinth 
and wilderness which form an appropriate 
termination, and connect it with the ruder 
scenery without.’’ (vide ‘ Abbeys, Castles and 
Ancient Halls,’ vol. ii, Timbs and Gunn, 
Warne, p. 298.) 

TOPOGRAPHER. 


“ATRAINING ”’? ARCHES (clxxxiii. 169). 

—Probably the most famous straining- 
arches in England are those at Wells Cathe- 
dral, which consist of ‘‘ three pairs of arches 
(the upper arch resting inverted upon the 
lower) stretching across the nave and each of 
the transepts.”” They were inserted in 1338-9 
under the great north, south, and west arches 
of the crossing (though not, it will be noticed, 
the east) in order to resist the damage that 
was being done by the additional weight of 
the upper storey of the central tower, com- 
leted in 1331. ‘‘ These,’’ says Professor Wil- 
is, as quoted in Bell’s ‘‘ Cathedral Series,”’ 
‘Wells Cathedral,’ p. 108, ed. 1925, ‘‘ produce 
a figure somewhat resembling a St. Andrew’s 
cross, to use the happy phrase applied by 
Leland to a similar contrivance introduced for 
a similar reason (but ata later date) into the 
central tower arches of Glastonbury.’’ These 
Glastonbury arches, which were inserted by 
Abbot Richard Bere, 1493-1524, have long 
since disappeared, though slight traces still 
remain of their former existence. Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond (‘ Architectural Handbook of 
Glastonbury Abbey,’ 1925) has given us, per- 
haps rather daringly, though not without 
“an excellent clue to the pattern in one of 
the central junction stones”’ (p. 70), a pic- 
torial reconstruction. At Salisbury, where 
the crossing piers were similarly threatened 
by the superimposition of the later spire, the 
problem was solved by the insertion across the 
east and west arches of the crossing of the 
present, elaborately decorated, four-centred 
arches by Bishop Beauchamp, 1450-81. In 
the case, however, of the eastern, or choir, 
transepts a corresponding difficulty, whether 
or not of the same causation, or due to some 
deficiency of site, had already been eliminated 
by the erection in the fourteenth century of 
“inverted arches, recalling those at Wells 
Cathedral.” At Lincoln Minster, on the con- 
trary, where the peril arose, not, as one might 





have anticipated, from the weight of the enor- 
mous central tower, and thus in the main, or 
western, transept, but only in the case of the 
eastern, or choir, transept, the canons resorted 
(I do not know just when) to the rather rough 
and ready resource of inserting ‘‘ two con- 
structive beams of oak . . . across [each] arch, 
one at the height of the pier capitals, and the 
other on a level with the base of the triforium 
arcade. An attempt was made in the 
eighteenth century to mask their ugliness Ly 
encasing them in Gothic work of carved 
wood.’’ I cannot think at the moment of any 
other precaution of this kind having been 
taken in any other English church, with the 
exception, of course, of the two mentioned by 
your querist, though it would clearly have 
been better had it been adopted at Chichester, 
where the central steeple collapsed, possibly 
because of the want of it, in 1861. I may, 
however, perhaps be forgiven, though the case 
is not exactly parallel, for pointing out that 
in quite a number of Devon churches, e.g. 
Totnes, Tiverton, Chagford, Asprington, to 
mention only a few, what appear to be 
straining arches—or perhaps better in this 
case called ‘‘ relief ’’—are systematically 
built in, at any rate on the outer face, above 
the heads of aisle windows. They may, of 
course, be primarily ornamental ; yet, if really 
constructional, their purpose can only have 
been to relieve the pressure due to the weight 
of the walling above them. I do not myself 
remember anything exactly like this, and of 
such regular occurrence, in other counties, 
though undoubtedly the device will be found 
in scattered instances elsewhere. Such an in- 
stance, for example, is seen, according to the 
picture in Bond’s ‘Gothic Architecture in 
England’ (1905; p. 206) above the south 
window of the Chapel of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury at Burford, Oxfordshire, although all 
the other windows shown on the same plate 
are without it. 
JosepH E. Morris. 


WATERFALLS (clxxxii. 221, 264, 321; 

elxxxili. 53, 144).—It is hard to say with 
exactitude which is the highest of Welsh 
waterfalls (since the discussion has now 
strayed, rather unexpectedly, from Scotland 
into Wales); possibly they have never been 
subjected to careful measurement; and there 
is frequently the difficulty of distinguishing 
in the case of compound cataracts, whether 
suggested heights refer to the total descent of 
the sequence, or only to the principal, sheer 
fall. Of the four chief competitors, Pistyll 
Rhaiadr, near Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, is 
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credited with a total drop, sometimes of about 
230 ft. (it seems useless to quote sources, since 
probably none is of authority), sometimes of 
‘upwards of 240 ft.’’, with a possible single 
leap, sometimes of 120 ft., sometimes of about 
154 ft., and sometimes of 160 ft.! Rhaiadr 
Mawr, near Aber, is diversely honoured with 
a perpendicular descent that ‘‘ cannot be much 
less than 120 ft.’’, that is ‘‘ more than 60,”’ 
and that yet again apparently is 70; whilst 
no one seems to venture on totality! In addi- 
tion to these two, which are well known, there 
are also two other, less visited, falls, respec- 
tively in Montgomery, and on a dividing 
stream between Montgomery and Cardigan. 
The first of these, called Frwd (or Frwdd) 
Fawr, lies about four miles south of Llan- 
brynmair; and its main drop is reckoned! as 
‘a perpendicular descent of 130 ft.” Of the 
second, Pistyll-y-Llyn, which is got at from 
Machynlleth, I can get no definite measure- 
ment at all—only the vague statement that it 
dashes ‘‘ over the naked rocks from a great 
height’?! These figures, of course, are wholly 
unsatisfactory, and to some extent contradic- 
tory; can any of your correspondents suggest 
better? The Ordnance Survey, I fear, does 
not concern itself with the dimensions of mere 
waterfalls ! 
JosepH E. Morris. 


UGAR-LOAF (clxxxiii. 198).—Surely the 

most famous ‘‘ Sugar-loaf ’’ in England is 
the conical mountain, about three-and-a-half 
miles N.W. b N. in a bee-line from Aberga- 
venny, the proper name of which is perhaps 
Mynydd-Pen-y-Fal. It is the highest hill 
(1,955 ft.) in Monmouthshire, a S.E. outlier 
of the Black Mountains, and necessarily pos- 
sessed, owing to its situation, of a magnifi- 
cent panoramic view of the lovely valley of 
the Usk. Unluckily I cannot speak of this 
last from actual knowledge, as, with my not 
unusual bad luck in such matters, I climbed 
it in thick mist. 

JoserH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


ERRY RIGHTS (clxxx. 187, 285, 322; 
elxxxi. 92, 164).—The Town Hall, Mar- 

ket Yard, and Free School, and the ferry 
across the Thames (from Gravesend) to Til- 
bury, are part of the manor of Paddock-in- 
Milton and were purchased in 1695 by the cor- 
poration of Gravesend. (vide Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent.’) Ogilby’s map of 1675 
plate 93 delineates a post road from Chelms- 
ford to Gravesend, the road on the Essex shore 
ending west of Tilbury Fort. Conway Ferry 
(North Wales) alluded to at the last reference, 





is suggested by Ogilby (plate 24) by “ feny 
house ’’ marked on right bank of river. John 
Paston writes to his mother, Margaret Paston 
from Topcroft, 8 Mar. 1476/7: 

. - » My brother Thomas Jermyn . . . telleth me 
that the causey ere ye can come to Bokenham 
Ferry is so overflown that there is.no man that 
may on ethe (in ease) pass it, though he be right 
well horsed. (vide ‘ Paston Letters.’ Bokenham= 
Buckenham Ferry, River Yare.) 

The tolls collected from the former ferry 
over the River Lea at Hatfield temp. Edward 
II went to Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke. (‘ Ancient Bridges, Middle and East,’ 
E. Jervoise, p. 137.) 

Within living memory recollections of liti. 
gation over ferry rights can be recalled 
in the instances of Twickenham Ferry (Han- 
merton Case) and Rainham Ferry, Essex. It 
would be interesting to know what the results 
were. The first had a good press. 

_“‘ A lane leading to Ichine Ferry ” is men- 
tioned as one of the boundaries of some land 
cited in an indenture made 13 Oct.1604 be 
tween Queen’s College, Oxford, Warden of 
x0d’s House, Southampton, and Francis 
Mills, Esq. (Itchin Ferry, Southampton, 
eg where Woolston floating bridge now 
is. 





VALE oF AYLESBURY. 


ONUMENTS, OBELISKS, ETC. 

(clxxxiii, 136, 206, 230). — I would 
gladly lend anyone interested a copy 
of ‘Return of Outdoor Memorials in 
London’ (not on exteriors of buildings or 
tombstones, buildings or trees), printed for 
the L.C.C. (1910). It contains scores of mon- 
uments—over half of them fountains. 


i (Rev.) R. Park. 
42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


'HRONOGRAMS (clxxxiii. 


} 138, 206).— 


There is a chronogram contained in a 
text sculptured on the exterior of the tower 
(near west door) of St. Edmund’s Church, 
Salisbury. The capital letters shown in line be 
low form the date 1653, in Roman numerals, 
at which date the tower was re-erected after 
a fall, and commemorate also the fact that 
though the building was occupied when the 
fall took place, nobody was injured: 

‘“ pralse HIM o yen CaILDren ” 
(MDCLII1). 
HELEN. 


THE PAGNELLS (clxxxiii. 24, 147, 175). 
—Fulk Paganell, whose ancestry is U- 
known, succeeded to the lands of William 
Fitzansculf before 1100, thts becoming po 
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sessed of the manor of Newport (Bucks) and 
he it was who founded Tickford Priory. His 
grandson, Gervase, married Isabella, a 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Leicester, and 
widow of Simon St. Liz, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, by whom he had issue one son, Robert, 
who predeceased him, He was followed by 
Hawyse Paganel, who married Lord John de 
Somery. With her death the connection of 
the Paganel family with the Priory appar- 
ently ceased. 

The church of this Priory was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and in an old 
charter of confirmation given by Gervase 
Paganel, grandson of Fulk, in 1187 with the 
assent of his wife Isabella, Countess of North- 
ampton, it is recorded that in the church 
and chapter house there then rested the bodies 
of his sons, and mention is made of the gifts 
which his grandfather and his father, Ralph 
Paganell, gave to the foundation. Mr. Bull 
has observed that though there were some sub- 
sequent gifts it is quite evident that the 
Paganells or Paynels were the principal 
benefactors of the Priory. (‘ Bucks Records’ 
xi, 4, 166.) 

The house was a cell of the Abbey of Mar- 
moitier at Tours and has generally been 
referred to as a Cluniac House. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Thompson, however, doubts whether this 
is an accurate designation, and Mr. Bull re- 
minds us, too, that the house was connected 
with Holy Trinity Priory, York, which was 
also subordinate to Marmoftier (ibid. 165). 
This was also, along with Adel Church, near 
Leeds, historically associated with the Paga- 
nells. as set out in a little handbook dealing 
with Adel Church by Mr. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, published by the S.P.C.K. It has been 
observed in another paper by Mr. Bull in 
‘Bucks Records’ vol. xii. No. 6, p. 299 that 
Newport Pagnell is not the only town which 
owes part of its name to the Painell or Paga- 
nell family, and amongst other places to which 
this family has given its name, is the little 
village of Boothby Pagnell (see ante p. 57), 
some 3} miles to the south-east of Grantham 
(Lines. ), 

Leland has been quoted for the remark 
that ‘‘ though the Painells were lordes of the 
castelle of Newport Painell in Buckingham- 
shire yet they had a great mynde to ly at 
Bouthby where they had a praty stone house 
withyn a mote.’’ (Itinerary.) 

There was an earlier account of Tickford 
Priory by the Rev. C. G. Hulton of Emberton, 
Bucks, published in ‘Bucks Records,’ vol. 
ii, (1861), p. 220. 
opi Atan BRUCE. 





2 E ARE NOT~ AMUSED” (clxxxiii. 
79).—The following is from ‘ Unwritten 
History,’ by Cosmo Hamilton (1924), p. 23: 
ia I knew how the unfortunate Admiral 
Maxse must have felt when Queen Victoria com- 
manded that he should give his well-known imita- 
tion of her august self, watched him put a handker- 
chief on his head, sink his head and blow out 
his cheeks, said in her iciest tone, ‘‘ We are not 
amused,” and left him worse than dead. 


F. Brapsury. 
HE FORBIDDEN FRUIT (clxxxiii. 226). 


—The Italian word for tomato, or love- 
apple, is pomidoro = golden apple. Is this 
any help to W. W. S. ? 

Percy WHICHELO. 


“ FORSTAL”’: ‘FOUR WENT WAYS” 

(clxxxiii. 23).—Describing the famous 
brick viaduct carrying the Southern Railway 
from Dover to London over the lower part of 
Folkestone, a writer in the Folkestone Herald, 
22 Aug. 1942, mentions the fact that this 
viaduct of nineteen arches ‘‘ carries the rail- 
way over the old village of Foord or Foord 
Forstall, as it should be more properly termed, 
now part and parcel of Folkestone.’’ 


A. B. A. 

[The ‘ O.E.D.’ explains Forstal (s.v. Forestall) as 
the space in front of a farm-house, or the approach 
to it from the road, with illustrative quotations: 
‘“a way leading from the highway to a_ great 
House ” (1674), “‘a green place before an house: 
but otherwise I have known that part of a farmer’s 
yard lying just before the door call’d the forstal ” 
(1736), “a paddock near a farm-house or a way 
leading thereto” (1836).—Ep.] 


PARLIAMENT CLOCKS (clxxx. 45, 103, 

139, 197).—Someone who recently saw the 
interesting timepiece in the lounge at the 
White Hart Hotel in Buckingham is of 
opinion that this may have been a parliamen- 
tary clock, set up as an Act of Parliament 
pg for the convenience of travellers by 
coach. 


Nort Bucks. 


IELD-NAME: PIGHTLE (clxxxii. 247, 
291, 320; clxxxiii. 50).— 

One messuage or tenement adioining to ye church- 
yard and called ye Parsonadge House or Vicaradge 
Hou-e. with a little garden and pightell of ground 
belonging to it... 

Abstract from a terrier written by Richard 
Grenville (1611-1665) concerning the Wotton 
Estate, Bucks. Excerpt from paper ‘ Wotton 
Underwood in 1657 ’ Records of Buckingham- 
shire vol. xiv, part ii, pp. 138, 139. 


A. B. A. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NoveMBER 7, 194), 








The Library. 





The Poems of George Chapman. Edited by 
Phyllis Brooks Bartlett. (New York: 
Modern Language Association of America. 
London: Oxford University Press. 30s. 
net. ) 


ITERARY history sometimes repeats itself, 
Theobald, having completed his edition 

of Shakespeare’s Plays, promised an extra 
volume containing the Poems and a glossary 
to the whole ; but this was never done, and the 
Poems had to wait for Malone—probably to 
their advantage. Even so Dr. Parrott, having 
brought out two volumes of Chapman’s 
Plays, promised a third with the Poems and 
a glossary; but the Poems have had to wait 
nearly thirty years for Miss Bartlett—again 
probably to their advantage, for Parrott’s 
modern spelling, excellent for the Plays, 
would have been quite unsuited to these 
obscurities; ipsiasimae literae are essen- 
tial to one who would wrestle with 
them. Chapman was born five years 
before Shakespeare, outlived him by twenty, 
and probably surpassed him in the bulk 
and variety of his work. Up to now the 
Poems could be read only in Shepherd’s text, 
and he was capable of printing ‘‘ juggled ”’ 
for ‘‘ ingled,’’ but now the American Council 
of Learned Societies has enabled Miss Bartlett 
to print the result of long toil in the British 
Museum, and to enrich it with a brilliant In- 
troduction and valuable Notes. Her book is 
a credit to American scholarship, for she is 
capable of the broad view and of close atten- 
tion to details, and she commands a pleasant 
style. Her text is definitely conservative, 
many patent errors, and some not so patent, 
being retained, which the reader may correct 
for himself. She is rightly chary of emenda- 
tion, yet the nemesis that attends cautious 
people has caused two or three changes which 
to our thinking are needless. The weird punc- 
tuation is mainly kept, some alterations being 
duly recorded. She has the Chapman litera- 
ture at her fingers’ ends, using it with dis- 
crimination and unfailing candour. On recent 
theories of a ‘“‘ School of Night ’’ her attitude 
is non-committal. M. Schoell’s name appears 
most often in the notes, for he first helped 
to lighten the darkness by discovering many 
of Chapman’s sources; yet even he had to 
use Shepherd’s text. Miss Bartlett has quite 
logically excluded the minor translations and 





the Homeric Hymns, some of which 
Chapman at his best. (The Hymn to Pan way 
described by Lamb as ‘‘ Milton’s blank 
clothed with rhyme.’’) They attach naturally 
to the Homer, but Shepherd included them 
with the Poems, and to them he is still g 
only guide. The Homer has had sey 
editors, none of whom has recognized the ijk 
printing of the folio. When will an English 
(or American) body give us a purified jon. 
of the translations? The glossary will have 
to wait for that, and the glossarist will have 
many anxious minutes, for Chapman tyra 
nizes over language more proudly than 
poets, and might well be the despair of ps 
cographers. This is not the place for very 
detailed criticism, but we print elsewhete 
some notes on a book that marks an epoch 
in the study of Chapman. na 


Tue latest Fordwick, a Quarterly List, of 
new books at the Brentford and Chiswidl 
Libraries, has, as usual, an expert article apt 
to the time. Mrs. Alicia Street, chairman 
of ‘ The American Outpost in Great Britain,’ 
writes wisely and well on ‘ America, Britain 
and Books.’ Our Allies in the course of their 
history have diverged from us in their ways 
of life and their language, as Mr. Sinelat 
Lewis’s ‘ Babbitt’ shows. Mrs. Street urg 
the use of reading to pay mutual understand- 
ing. ‘‘ America was built by books as well as 
by pioneers. Most of them were English.” 
But now only a minority of High School 
children read Shakespeare : ~ 

The ‘ required” reading of other days was 
Dickens and Jane Austen. Now America has her 
own literature, and her children read Hamlin Gar 
land and Sinclair Lewis. ¥ 

To-day good writers look to both countrié 
for their readers, and the British, as ng 
Street points out, have not been so indiff 
to American literature as is some 
believed. In one case, we add, England for 
tified a reputation about which the superiol 
in the United States were doubtful. We 
sure that we wanted the delightful é 
Twain. Divergent language is a difficulty 
on both sides we ought to know more of fh 
excellent work that is being done and less of 
Hollywood morons. For instance, we hav 
much to learn from the United! States in 
cation. Few of us have any idea of 
careful assistance and direction to 
people starting to earn a livelihood. 
vital for the welfare of a nation. 


a 
adolescents may become mature crimin 3 
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